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- ( A WINTER PRAYER oF, at 


Ff O8?. when dull winter comes upon the earth, 
Let not my heart in barren sorrow pine; 
Give me love’s harvest in the frozen dearth, 


And let Thy clear love shine. 


Suffer black frost and sleet and drifting snow 
To kill each poisonous root of sin: 
But shelter roots of good, and make them grow 


By genial warmth within. 


And as in wintry days, about the place 





Where thou hast planted for Thyself a tree, 
its sun-warmed bark thaws out a little space, 
let Thy love work through me! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
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86 THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


In and Around New York 


Methodists and Settlement Work 

Last Sunday Methodists of Manhattan be- 
gan their first settlement work. Their Exten- 
sion Society, which inaugurated the Metropol- 
itan Temple from which Dr. Cadman goes to 
Central Church, Brooklyn, took an old church 
down on the East Side, bought an adjoining 
tenement and rebuilt both tenement and 
church to adapt them for institutional and set- 
tlement work. Bishop Andrews formally op- 
ened the new quarters last Sunday, but there 
were present also such laymen as John S. 
Huyler, John M. Cornell, Samuel W. Bowne, 
William Baldwin, Homer Folks and others, 
who together bear a large part of the Meth- 
odist burdens of Manhattan. The new quar- 
ters, costing $35,000, are fitted with trade 
school, kindergarten and club rooms, settle- 
ment lodgings, library and quarters for pastor 
and workers. To greet this entrance of Meth- 
odism into the field, Rev. R. L. Paddock, the 
vicar of the Episcopal Pro-Cathedral, spoke at 
one of the first services. The corresponding 
secretary of the local Methodist Extension 
Society is Dr. F. M. North, a leader in the Na- 
tional City Evangelization Society. 


At Pilgrim, Harlem 

Pilgrim Church, Harlem, under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, has made fine 
progress during the year. Seventy-five have 
been received into membership, thirty-five on 
confession, and a large proportion of the latter 
are young men. For nearly twenty years 
there has been a debt of $50,000 upon the prop- 
erty. Offers arein hand of $10,000 towards its 
reduction, and an additional $15,000 without 
interest, upon condition that the congregation 
raise $10,000. This it has done, and now there 
remains but $15,000 of interest indebtedness. 
The new members and the paying of debt 
helps the solution of the problem of location 
by making it easier to stay where the church 
now is, or more hopeful for a future that may 
be undertaken elsewhere. Some talk is heard 
of removal, but mission quarters would still 
be kept in the present location, and no move 
will be made until there is practical unanimity 
as to where the church shall go. 


A Good Week of Prayer 

Not in many years has the Week of Prayer 
been so generally observed. It is safe to say 
that thirty churches in Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn kept it, and that half of them at least are 
continuing meetings for longer or shorter 
periods. The meeting at the Marble Collegi- 
ate Church has been under the direction of 
Officers of the Evangelical Alliance. At most 
of the meetings the attendance was large. 
Religious conditions in New York this winter 
are far above the average in spirituality, in 
financial liberality and in earnestness. 
Union Consdémmated in Breoklyn 

What used to be the New England and Lee 
Avenue Churches is now the United Congre- 
gational Church. Union worship has begun. 
The Lee Avenue, acting as host, has givena 
reception to the incoming New England peo- 
ple, and money matters are unusually promis- 
ing and in process of adjustment. Some time 
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ago, when union was"first talked of, Mr. Cox 
said he would not stand in the way. Sunday 
before last he announced his resignation. 
There has been talk of calling him to the pas- 
torate of the United Church, but he believes 
that not only could some one else do better 
work as pastor of the combined congrega- 
tions, but that he could do better work else- 
where. At Bushwick Avenue Rev. W. B. Al- 
lis, for the last year at the Mayflower Branch 
of Plymouth, is supplying for a month, with 
the understanding that he may be called for 
permanent work. 


An Active Young Church 

Manhattan, of which Dr. H. A. Stimson is 
pastor, has held its fourth annual meeting. 
Its thirty-five accessions during the year 
bring the membership to 261. Its increasing 
benevolences were in some directions the 
largest in the history of the church. The 
new building on Broadway at Seventy-sixth 
Street, for which $95,000 are subscribed, is 
under way and it is hoped will be ready for 
eccupancy in the early autumn. Cc. N. A. 





Mere natural virtue wears away when men 
negiect to deepen it into religious principle.— 
Cardinal Newman. 
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will count among its great institutions none more successful, popular and 
enduring than 


which by twenty-five years of success unparal- 
leled in the history of American Life Insurance 
is firmly intrenched in the public mind 
as a sound, reliable company, representing 


Insurance 
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BaBIES thrive on Mellin’s Food because it con- 
tains the elements necessary to make sound, 
healthy bodies. 


PERFECTLY healthy people have pure, rich blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies and enriches the blood 
and makes people healthy. 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston January 28, February 11 
and 25, March 11 and 25, and April 8 and 22, Stop- 
over privileges and side trips. Chaperon for ladies 
unaccompanied by escort. Preliminary circular of 
D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. 


BEDSTEAD BEAUTY.—The furniture designers 
have this season discovered a new and original type 
of bedsteads which fairly rivals the brass bedstead 
of half a century ago. One of these new bedsteads 
can be seen in the windows of the Paine Furniture 
Company. It is of tubular iron, patterned after the 
flowing lines of the sea, and finished in green and 
gold. Nothing finer could be desired for the guest 
room. 


TOURS THROUGH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES.—The 
announcement of twelve very attractive trans- 
atlantic tours has been made by Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. These tours are of various 
lengths and there is a wide choice of sections to be 
visited, the territory covered extending from the 
south of Italy to the North Cape, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. A party sailing March 23 visits Italy 
first, spending Kaster in Rome, and goes later 
through the delightful Italian Lake region, Paris, 
London, Windsor, Oxford, the Shakespeare country, 
etc. Full details of these magnificent tours are 
given in beautifully illustrated circulars, which will 
be seut free to any address by Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, opposite School 
Street. 
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A Facsimile of 


Ghe Golden 
Opportunity 


This beautiful sentiment we have 
printed in colors and gold, on plate paper, 
mounted on dark green bristol board, 
with silk cord complete for hanging, 
securely packed for mailing. 

SIZE 10 in. x 14 in. 


The sentiment is beautifully expressive, and the 
setting tasteful and attractive. 


Your beautiful memorial has pleased me with a 
great pleasing. It is a choice work uf art—a 
choicer sentiment.—John Calvin Goddard. 


Price 25 cts. postpaid. 


Address + 


The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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TO 


California 


THE 
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THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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H. CAZE & SONS-—57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses $490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


NILE TOURS ‘count icine 


The newest and best on the Nile. 
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W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
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GATES’ © TOUR 
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Leaving Boston Feb. 5th and 19th, by Special Train 
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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this .office on 7 iday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
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universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
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W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
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FUROPE ORIENT 


Oriental party sails Feb. 12. Spring tour to Italy and 
Greece in April. Summer tours to Europe. Programs 
and Itineraries ready. 

DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Masse. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. 


Splendid steamer “ Devonian” (new) 11,000 tons, 
Jan. 16; “ Winifredian” (new), 10,500 tons, Jan. 23; 
* Cestrian ” 9,000 tons, Jan. 30; Bohemian (new), 9,500 
tons, Feb. 13. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 

115 State Street, Boston. 





“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, etc. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under management of Frank C. Clark, New York City. 
Party organized and accompanied oy 
Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD, 772 Maiu St.. Worcester, Mass. 
#250 and upwards. 
Send for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 
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Rev. F. B. MEYER’S 


Devotional Studies in the 
Sunday School Lesson 


constitutes’one of the departments in the 
Record of Christian Work 
During 1901. 


Other departments for 8S. 8. teachers 
are “‘ Heart of the Lesson,” by Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, and “Golden Text Homilies,” 
by R. A. Torrey. 

Send ten cents for current issue to 


Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
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EXCEEDS THAT FOR COSPEL HYMNS. 


THEIR SUCCESSOR 


SACRED SONGS No. 2 


is one of the strongest and most desirable collections of 
this series, containing over 200 of the latest and best 
songs, now_offered fur Revival, Prayer, Young 
People’s Meetings and Sunday Schools. 
Same styles and prices as “Sacred Songs No. 1,’’ 
of which over 780,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. 


37,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA 5a¥ scoor 


THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL PUBLISHED 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
étc., published under this heading at ten cents a lane. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the” 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
ereased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; oe temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
pyiabee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 


‘e Boat. 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















A Minister of some years’ successful pastoral ex- 
perience who is now pursuing Biblical studies in one 
of our universities.desires to correspond with some 
church seeking a pastor. Address Pastor, The Congre- 
gationalist. 


A Young Lady of refinement, good penmap, un- 
derstands stenography, typewriting and reas, 
would take work at home or position in office, or priva' 
secretary’s work. Very desirous to obtain work. Best 
references. Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


We want all ogee Jonng or old, within 500 miles 
from Boston, who would like to help a Maine En- 
deavorer to fit himself for evangelistic work by spend- 
ing a day or two in pleasant and honorable employment 
that will add several dollars to the church or society 
Seen s oF to one’s own purse, and all who can enlist 
others the work, to send their addresses witout 
delay to Christian Worker, Box 7, Whitneyville, Me. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 


The Congregationalist. 
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‘‘ This Noble Book.”—THE CHURCHMAN. 





| Jesus Christ and the Social Question 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard 
University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“Tt is vital, searching, comprehensive. The Christian reader will find it an illumination; 
the non-Christian a revelation.’—THE EPWORTH HERALD. 


‘‘Professor PEABODY begins with a careful discussion of the comprehensiveness of 
this teaching as at once perfectly apt and adequate to every possible condition and 
need. He then considers the social principles of this teaching; its relation tu the family, 


to the rich, to the care of the poor, to the industrial order. ‘ 
—TIMES-HERALD, Chicago. 








“What Is Left After an Era of Criticism ?” 


The Influence of Christ in Modern Life 


A STUDY OF THE NEW PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By the Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“For the splendor of his diction, the wealth of his illustration, and the immense orbit 
over which his thought ranges, Dr. Hillis stands alone.” 

—CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS, Author of ‘ The Redemption of David Corson.” 
“The essays breathe throughout the finest essence of daily active Christianity. .. . 
New inspiration and strengthening of faith lie in the sincere and earnest words of 
this volume.”—PUBLIC LEDGER, Philadelphia. 





“One of the Most Excellent and Instructive Books of the Time.”—CO URIER. 





The Clergy in American Life and Letters 


In the Series: NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
LETTERS EDITED BY PROF. G. E.. WOODBERRY. 


By DANIEL DULANY ADDISON, 
Uniform with Swift’s ‘Brook Farm,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 
“ Very discriminating, inforning, and in the main, as it seems to us, just.” 


—CHURCHMAN. 
“ As successful as it is timely. . . . He is master in ‘the vice of biography.’ . . . His 
work is deliciously free from all irrelevant and unimportant detail. . . . Nothing is 
more refreshing in these days of log-rolling than to feel ourselves under the influence 


of a writer whom we feel to be utterly sincere and frank.” 
— COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 5th Ave., N. Y. 
LONC LEAF PINE RECION. FRYE SCHOOL. a ae alien tial 


‘or Boys. 
Home Board at Packard Square. inne | RE ry The principal will take a few more 
Take S. A. L. train 31 at Jersey City and come through boys into his family. For particulars and terms, ad- 
without change. Rooms opening together for family dress LA Roy F. Grirers. Principal, 1068 Boylston 
parties. L. S. PACKARD, PINEBLUFF, N. C. St., Boston. 


PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY | GRACE sows aan meen sae 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. form, especially for use of chil- 
Advises parents about school B F RE 
i WM. O. PRATT, Manager. E 0 dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 


MEAT | “too copies, $1.25, postpaid 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 
For Girls of all ages. Endewed. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. | CLOSET Meditations and 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. for personal and family use 
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opens Sone. 19. AUGUSTUS P. ULARKE, A. M., M. D., 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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The House at The Hague Which Belongs to United Christendom 


For many years Edward Everett Hale 
has been pleading for the creation of a 
permanent international tribunal or high 
court, which should be and do for the 
nations what our Supreme Court is and 
does for the states of the Union. In 
season and out of season he has written 
and spoken in favor of this great ideal, 
and now that he is freed to a degree from 
the cares of his pastorate he is making 
himself and his journal, The Lend a 
Hand Record, the vehicles in this country 
for the dissemination of the latest official 
news concerning the international court 
at The Hague, which comes so near being 
his ideal. 

I found him last week in his down-town 
den, and he gave me a few minutes of his 
time for a talk about the matter. While 
he sipped coffee and talked I wrote. He 
is convinced that the abominable treat- 
ment which the first journalists of Chris- 
tendom had at The Hague from the as- 
sembled diplomats led them—naturally, 
it must be admitted—so to write about 
the conference that the public’s impres- 
sions of the gathering even now are very 
erroneous, 

As a “‘professor of America” Dr. Hale 
is proud of the fact that it was the initia- 
tive of the United States, Great Britain’s 
support of our position and their joint 
pressure that led the conference to do 
something that was constructive and 
abiding, instead of adjourning with a 
record of nothing done, which would have 
been the case had the conference pro- 
ceeded with its deliberations in the cyn- 
ical mood in which it began. Even the 
Russian representatives, Dr. Hale asserts, 
eame to the conference ‘“‘in the position 
of a commander of a lifeboat commis- 
sioned to go to the relief of a sinking ship 
which he did not believe could be saved.” 
But when the United States and Great 
Britain informed Russia that they had 
come prepared to secure a Permanent 
Arbitration Tribunal, then the Russian 
representatives awoke to the fact that the 
conference might be made fruitful; and 
later, thanks to Mr. Holls’s personal in- 
fluence.in Germany, that Power’s opposi- 
tion was removed and the scheme went 
through. But even then success was not 
attained, says Dr. Hale, until the United 
States had informed the Powers that 
opposition to the creation of a Permanent 
Tribunal would be deemed an act un- 
friendly to the United States. ‘At that 
time the United States for whatever rea- 
son was highly esteemed among the na- 
tions. Such esteem and the common 
sense of the proposal gave warmth and 
zeal to the former cold temperature of 
the conference. From the moment this 
announcement was made the real work of 
the conference began and was devoted to 
the establishment of the High Court. In 
due time the scheme was perfected and 


ratified with a certain amount of enthu- 
siasm,”’ Dr. Hale says. 

Since then the arrangement of the de- 
tails has proceeded under the guidance of 
the secretary of foreign affairs of Hol- 
land, who ez officio is secretary of the court. 
Nation after nation has named its repre- 
sentatives on the court and as soon as 
nine of them had ratified the compact 
the question of procuring a permanent 
home for the court became practicable 
and necessary. An elegant palace provi- 
dentially came into the market just then 
and was secured by the Dutch secretary 
of ‘foreign affairs for the home of the 
court. It has been suitably furnished, 
apartments are now ready for the judges 
and stationery with a suitable inscription 
is now lying about on the desks ready to be 
used. This building will be the headquar- 
ters of the International Bureau. It will 
be the seat of a permanent administrative 
council composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the signatory Powers accred- 
ited to The Hague, and of the Nether- 
lands minister of foreign affairs who will 
act as president. This administrative 
council will. organize the court, employ 
minor officials, determine the order of 
procedure and be the medium of all com- 
munications with and between the Powers. 

Dr. Hale, out and out Bostonian as he 
is, now contends that Boston is no longer 
the center and hub of the universe, but 
that itis now to be found in this palace. 
at The Hague, where he conceives it can 
be most truly said, “‘This is the moral 
center of the universe, a universe of 
which Martineau has said, ‘ Honor, truth 
and integrity are the laws of every sun in 
every system.’”’ 

Dr. Hale waxes fanciful and facetious 
as he declares that from this time on any 
American is entitled to walk into this pal- 
ace and say that, in view of the United 
States’ share of the purchase price being 
$1,638: “‘I own a share in this building to 
the extent of twenty-one per cent. of one 
mill, Please give me some notepaper 
and please fill up that inkstand. I wish 
to write to my friends in Cranberry Cen- 
ter, Idaho.’”’ He grows more sober but 
continues eloquent as he points out the 
significance of the fact that there is one 
spot of land and one building in the world 
that united Christendom owns, the build- 
ing being the home of peace and the 
place of arbitrament by intellect and con- 
science, not arms. 

But Dr. Hale has something more than 
enthusiasm and fancy to reveal. He says 
that already there are fourteen cases 
awaiting the formal organization and 
procedure of this court, independent of 
any cases that may arise out cf the up- 
rising in China. Probably the first of 
these to be heard will be a dispute be- 
tween Bulgaria and Moldavia over pos- 
session of an island in the Danube River. 


There is a possibility that one of the 
first duties of the court may be to pass 
upon the indemnity question arising out 
of China’s attack on Christendom. It is 
understood in Washington that the 
United States would favor this course, 
and that she is working toward that end. 
Russia presumably would agree and 
Great Britain as well. I happen to know 
that pressure is being brought to bear 
from non-official sources to induce the 
Protestant missionary boards in the 
United States to assent to this method of 
determining amounts due the United 
States for damage done to mission prop- 
erty and missionaries’ propérty. The 
Churchman has indorsed the plan edi- 
torially, and doubtless other journals 
will. Certainly if the tangle cannot be 
straightened out by ordinary courses of 
diplomacy, no better method seems feasi- 
ble, and all the reports from Peking and 
Washington indicate that the claims of 
Germany, France and Italy for indemnity 
due from China will be so excessive that 
the United States cannot be party to any 
such demands, and that therefore the al- 
lotment of amounts due to the several 
nations may have to be determined by an 
international tribunal. To create a spe- 
cial tribunal for the purpose when one al- 
ready exists would be folly. 

There is something exhilarating and in- 
fectious about Dr. Hale’s interest in this 
great matter, which makes you glad to 
have listened to his words. Unlike many 
men of his age also prominent in the 
world of letters, he keeps his faith in hu- 
manity and in his country. But that is 
not surprising, since he knows men and 
rubs elbows with his fellows. ‘‘Don’t be 
foolish, young man.” he said to me, “and 
think that Mr. McKinley is a weak man 
led around by the nose by others, or that 
he doesn’t know anything. He sees a 
long way ahead and is his own master.” 

Dr. Hale, in the very nature of the 
case, cannot remain with us many years 
longer. But as he looks back over his 
life, so crowded with beneficence and 
altruistic activity, and forward into the 
century which he believes is to be so 
much better than the one just ended, he 
must, as he contemplates the creation of 
the International Court, feel somewhat 
as Baron de Staal, Russian Commissioner 
to The Hague and veteran diplomatist, 
said he felt as the conference adjourned : 
“As regards myself, I, who have reached 
the term of my career and the downward 
slope of life, consider it a supreme conso- 
lation to have seen the opening of new 
perspectives for the good of humanity, 
and to have been able to have cast my 
eyes into the brightness of the future.” 
May each of these venerable men, not 
only like Moses see into the promised 
land, but live to hear the court render at 
least one verdict. PERIPATETIC. 
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A variety of reports are com- 
Tee Week of ing to hand regarding the 
yer Week of Prayer. Its non- 
observance in not a few strong city 
churches is one sign of the times, whereas 
many other reports tell of interesting and 
profitable meetings, in which the usual 
solemnity of the period was enhanced by 
time conditions, and something of the 
yearning widespread throughout the coun- 
try for a new-century spiritual awaken- 
ing evidenced itself in prayer and remark. 
At some churches, like the Shawmut, 
Boston, the interest was sufficient to 
justify extra meetings the present week. 
Union services were quite as common as 
heretofore, and in one place at least— 
Newton Center—the unprecedented spec- 
tacle of Unitarians and Episcopalians unit- 
ing with Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Methodists was witnessed. The churches 
which used the topics prepared by the 
Evangelical Alliance pronounced the list 
one of the best ever put forth. 


om sia There has been in China 
race Pitkin’s no finer exhibition of 
=e missionary heroism and 
consecration in the midst of ancient or 
modern persecutions than that displayed 
by Horace Pitkin, one of the Paotingfu 
martyrs, the story of whose message to 
his little son is told by Dr. Goodrich on 
another page. Think of that talented, 
cultured, heroic young man, as he was 
consciously nearing his own awful end, 
sending this word to his baby boy in Amer- 
ica, who only a few short months before 
had been given to gladden the parental 
heart: “Tell him I want him when he is 
twenty-five years old to come back to 
China as a missionary.” What a concep- 
tion that sentence reveals of the worth 
of human souls, even the most degraded 
and benighted, and of the grandeur of the 
missionary enterprise. Itmakes us proud 
of our race that it can produce such a 
kingly soul, and Horace Pitkin’s little 
lad as he grows up with that great in- 
centive constantly before him will be 
dear to hundreds who may never see him, 
but who will pray that upon him in 
double measure his fatber’s spirit may 
rest. 


A vigorous movement in 

A Moody the 
pecans! Moody Endowment Fund 
is just being inaugdrated. It will be re- 
membered that shortly after Mr. Moody’s 
death, a little over a year ago, his closest 
friends foresaw the need of a large en- 
dowment in order to guarantee the fu- 
ture of Northfield Seminary, Mt. Hermon 
School for young men and the Chicago 
Bible Institute. These three institutions 
had been maintained up to that time 
largely through personal solicitation 
of money, from year to year, by Mr. 
Moody. A sum not far from $100,000 
had been raised in this manner annually, 
and it was felt that when Mr. Moody’s 
own personality was withdrawn it would 
be difficult to carry on the schools unless 
@ permanent fund was secured. So a 
committee was appointed through whose 
instrumentality during the past year con- 


interests of the. 
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siderable money has been raised. In the 
meantime, Mr. William R. Moody has 
met with gratifying success in obtaining 
the necessary running expenses. Many 
of the men who responded to his father 
have shown the same readiness to co-op- 
erate with the younger man, yet the wis- 
dom of securing an endowment fund is 
not less apparent to the friends of North- 
field than it was a year ago. With this 
in view, the second Sunday in Febru- 
ary (the 10th), five days after the anni- 
versary of his birth, has been selected as 
a Moody Memorial Day, on which it is 
hoped that contributions will be made by 
individuals, churches, Sunday schools and 
young people’s societies. It is believed 
that a multitude of people throughout 
the land who owe much, in one way or 
another, to Mr. Moody and the influ- 
ences emanating from Northfield will be 
glad to make an offering. Letters are 
now going out to thousands of pas- 
tors, superintendents of Sunday schools 
and young people’s societies, asking that 
Feb. 10 be set apart as a memorial Sun- 
day for Mr. Moody. The fact that three 
Congregationalists with the standing of 
Henry H. Proctor, Henry M. Moore and 
Charles A. Hopkins are leading in this 
movement is sufficient evidence to Con- 
gregational churches, at least, that it is 
to be carefully administered. We trust 
that there wil! be a prompt and general 
compliance with this request. 


The painstaking labor of 
Church Grestn DT. E. M. Bliss to collect 

for the New York Inde- 
pendent the church statistics of the last 
year and decade contrasts unpleasantly 
with the evident carelessness of many of 
the statisticians who have furnished the 
figures at his disposal. For example, 
nearly all the reports of membership in 
Roman Catholic bodies are given in even 
thousands. The Christian Scientists, who 
thought they had 80,000 members a year 
ago, now claim a round million. Start- 
ing in, then, with about one-third of the 
total number of church members in this 
country as mere estimates by those whose 
desire to show large numbers stimulates 
their imagination, it is not strange that 
Dr. Bliss thought it not worth while to add 
his figures, which represent a total of 
27,566,787 members belonging to all the 
religious bodies in the United States. It 
is not the fault of Dr. Bliss that these 
figures are not more reliable. The 
Methodists, with thirteen denominations, 
lead in the Protestant bodies, having 
5,846,132 members; Baptists, of seven 
kinds, number 4,579,394; Lutherans, five 
sorts, 1,665,878; and twelve varieties of 
Presbyterians, 1,575,698. There are 1,149,- 
982 Disciples, 716,431 Episcopalians and 
629,784 Congregationalists. Nearly one- 
fourth of the population are members of 
Protestant Evangelical churches, this 
statement being no doubt made with rea- 
sonable accuracy. Unitarians appear to 
have gained a very little by estimate, 
while Universalists have lost a little 
by count during the ten years. The ag- 
gregate membership of the two denomi- 
nations is about 120,000. The growth of 
Protestant churches during the decade 
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has been more rapid than that of the 
population. 


The response to the 
pein abt 8 efforts originating in 
New York for the inauguration of a 
Twentieth Century National Gospel Cam- 
paign has been more general in that city 
and in Philadelphia than elsewhere. In 
New York such prominent men as Drs. 
Burrell, Purves, Chapman and Woelfkin 
are taking vigorous hold of the move- 
ment, while in Philadelphia at the initial 
conference of ministers and laymen an 
executive committee was organized, with 
Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, as chairman and ex-Gov- 
ernor Patterson as treasurer. It was 
also decided to consider the appointment 
of district committees to begin work in 
each of the eighteen districts of the city. 
Mr. William Phillips Hall, the chairman 
of the national committee, has used the 
mails extensively for promoting a knowl- 
edge of the movement. Not less than 
eight hundred letters, for instance, were 
sent to the general secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States and Canada asking co- 
operation. To our mind the essential 
requisite for success is to secure the 
sympathy and active aid of the recognized 
Christian leaders in any city or town. 
If the national committee can bring this 
about, much may be anticipated. But 
until the Christian forces in a given com- 
munity themselves see the need of a joint 
undertaking there is little hope that an 
outside organization, self-constituted and 
self-directing, can generate a revival of 
any consequence or permanence. 


This is the suggestive title 
Toons of for a weighty array of testi- 

mony to what home missions 
have done for this country, beginning 
with Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court and Senator Hawley of 
Connecticut, and continuing through a 
long list of notable men whose thumb- 
nail portraits beside their words look at 
the reader with impressive sincerity. 
They are to be found in the Home Mis- 
sionary for the eurrent month, together 
with illustrated stories of the work of 
the bands of young ministers the society 
sent out during the last century to lay 
foundations in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Dakota and Washington. This is the 
best kind of material for young people 
in the churches to study. Real heroism 
and grand faith were in those expedi- 
tions, and great results have followed. 
Those men helped to make some of the 
best and most influential states in the 
Union. Other young men of the same 
spirit, and women, too, ought to know 
about these heroes and the society that 
gave them their opportunity to serve 
their country so well. If these things 
were better known, the Diamond Jubilee 
of Home Missions would culminate in 
Boston next May with that burdensome 
debt lifted and a new impulse for mis- 
sionary work suited to the needs of the 
new emigration movement sure to grow 
with the prosperity and expanding power 
of the years just before us. 
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Pe esse In this matter, as in so 
a Ps pens many others, substantial 
progress is made only 
slowly and through long and diversified 
experiment. The testimony of such ex- 
perts as Mr. Z. R. Brockway confirms 
confidence in three things. One is the 
need of almost infinite patience and per- 
severance. Fully satisfactory results are 
not to be expected speedily. The work 
of reform takes years and must be done 
little by little. If steady improvement 
be exhibited the fact should be accepted 
as sufficiently encouraging. Another is 
the elimination of sentiment in dealing 
with criminals. Their treatment should 
be dignified, authoritative, resolute and 
free from harshness, but there should be 
no coddling and a wise, discriminating 
severity should be understood to be in 
reserve, when needed. The third is the 
value of the indeterminate sentence. 
This puts a premium upon real reforma- 
tion, encourages the criminal, and gives 
him an opportunity to re-enter the life of 
freedom with a fair prospect of useful- 
ness. Other items might be named, but 
it is a positive gain that during the last 
quarter-century these have received such 
a degree of attention and intelligent ap- 
proval from prison authorities. 


ioe ae The last decade was the 
Mow Cunieueter blooming of the century 
ey, plant of the republic. 
Our population increased more than thir- 
teen millions, which is a gain of twenty- 
one percent. Nor is there much ground 
for alarm because of the increase of alien 
peoples or those least capable of self- 
government. The native population in- 
creased seventeen per cent., while only 
four per cent. of the growth was by im- 
migration, and the increase of whites as 
compared with blacks is five and one- 
fifth to four and four-fifths per cent. 
Our business and commerce, notwith- 
standing the years of depression, has 
made more rapid advance than that of 
any other country in any age. The num- 
ber of our factories has more than doubled 
in ten years, we sell to other nations far 
more than we buy from them, and one- 
third of all our exports are not natural 
agricultural and mineral products but 
manufactured goods. Wages have ap- 
preciably increased, while the cost of liv- 
ing has decreased considerably. Over 
three hundred millions of dollars have 
been given to institutions and charities 
during the ten years in sunis of $5,000 or 
more, and such gifts last year amounted 
to twice the average, $60,264,000. The 
growth of Christian churches has in- 
creased more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. Religious organizations are moving 
toward more intimate relations with one 
another, which means greater influence 
and strength. Within our own borders 
our nation has made during the decade 
the most rapid strides in its history, and 
the increase of its power among the na- 
tions is yet more remarkable. 


The Church Standard calls at- 
tention to the striking conflict 
in results of the statisticians 
employed by the publishers of the three 
rival church almanacs upon which the 
Protestant Episcopal constituency of this 


Growth 


country—and the general public as well— 
are supposed to rely for all information 
respecting the growth of that church 
from year to year. ‘No two out of the 
three concur, in any single instance, in 
their figures for any item,” it says. Con- 
trariety could not weil go farther. It is 
surprising that the church does not have 
an official compilation. After making 
all due allowance for the causes of the 
clash, and after a journalistic analysis of 
the figures, the editor-of the Standard 
comes to the concluslon that the net gain 
of the church durimg the year 1899-1900 
was only 6,331, or less than one per cent.; 
that there were fewer clergy on the list 
and fewer ordinations of clergy than in 
1898-99 ; only a small gain in candidates 
for orders; and confirmations increased 
by a trifle less than three per cent. In 
short, as the Standard admits, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is barely holding 
itsown. Still the outlook, it believes, is 
better than it was a year ago, and it at- 
tributes it to the return by the clergy 
to old-fashioned ideas of churchmanship, 
and rejection of much of the ‘“‘institu- 
tionalism”’ which the churches had taken 
on, 
Statistics of the present 
shoviog i'Engiana Standing of Congrega- 

tionalism in Great 
Britain are now accessible, the Year- 
Book for 1901 having been issued. There 
as here the denomination is marking time. 
The following table shows the situation. 
In 1899 there were 4,851 churches, branches 
and mission stations ; now there are 4,843. 
In 1899 there were 1,733,065 sittings ; now 
there are 1,744,111. In 1899 there were 
415,664 church members; now there are 
415,664. In 1899 there were 3,132 minis- 
ters, evangelists and lay preachers ; now 
there are 3,123. Seventy-nine men were 
ordained to the Christian ministry; two 
men entered Congregationalism from 
other folds, and six Congregational clergy- 
men went to other denominations. Sev- 
enty-two ministers died at the average 
age of sixty-seven, an average length of 
ministry of thirty-six years. 


Pose oe vad Great Britain is astir, 
jo Cae * and no wonder, over 
aa achat the recent utterance 

of the Duke of Norfolk in Rome, as the 
head of a delegation of Roman Catholic 
pilgrims at an audience with the Pope. 
As quoted, he said, ‘‘ We pray and trust 
that the new century may witness the 
restoration of the Roman pontiff to that 
position of temporal independence which 
your holiness declared was necessary for 
the effective fulfillment of the duties of 
your world-wide charge.” This is a plain 
and gross discourtesy to the Italian gov- 
ernment and nation, with which Great 
Britain is on friendly terms, and is es- 
pecially offensive as coming from a former 
member of the British government. Nat- 
urally Lord Salisbury already has made 
haste to disavow it through diplomatic 
channels, and in any case Italy would 
be likely to treat it with contemptuous 
indifference. But it exhibits English 
Roman Catholics, and especially the Duke 
of Norfolk, in a significant light. They 
not only have been guilty of extreme 
international discourtesy but they have 
illustrated surprising stupidity. The 
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temporal power of the Pope is about as 
likely to be resurrected as the dominion 
of the Aztecs. 


eaeicke & Rev. John Hunter of Glas- 

™ gow and Rev. C. Sylvester 
is oe Horne of London have de- 
clined ‘calls to more attractive and 
less burdensome pulpits. But the Brit- 
ish Weekly intimates that the city 
churches need not expect their ablest 
preachers always to be so regardful of 
the interests of the churches, and it 
pleads for recognition by the Free 
Churches of the absurdity of expecting 
one man to carry the duties of a modern 
city pastorate and at the same time ade- 
quately prepare for the pulpit on Sun- 
day. It affirms that it will be a sad day 
for the Free Churches and for Protestant- 
ism in Great Britain when the power of 
the pulpit wanes. So it will. All of 
which is just as pertinent to the cities of 
the United States as to those of Great 
Britain. It is unreasonable to expect so 
much of our city pastors as we are now 
asking of some of them in the way of 
administrative labor. Seldom do the two 
gifts of preaching and executive skill in 
marked degree go together. There is no 
inherent reason why they should. Insist 
upon your pastor being a clever, omni- 
present executive, and when will he 
prepare to feed your mind and heart on 
Sunday ? 


We announced recently 
we Arnington’® that Mr. Robert Arthing- 

ton had bequeathed $1,- 
000,000 to the London Missionary Society. 
Further information reveals the amount, 
direction and limitations of the bequest. 
His estate may realize as much as $5,000,- 
000. One-tenth is given to his relatives, 
four-tenths to the L. M. S. and five-tenths 
to the Baptist Missionary Society. But 
the money does not go into the treasuries 
of these societies. It is to be adminis- 
tered by committees composed of the 
trustees and persons named by the socie- 
ties. The income, if practicable, is to be 
used to translate and print parts of the 
Bible in languages into which it is not 
yet rendered, and in teaching a few per- 
sons to read in each tribe speaking these 
languages, in order that ‘‘all tribes and 
great populations, destitute of said gos- 
pels in print, should by some means be 
reached promptly.” It was the donor’s 
intention that his bequest should be used 
for new work. {It will not, therefore, re- 
enforce work already undertaken. This 
desire to do something new with money 
given or left behind often weakens the 
work the donor wishes to enlarge. The 
gift of a new dormitory or chapel to a col- 
lege, or the endowment of a new profes- 
sorship, or a bequest for the opening of a 
new school er mission field, may involve 
additional expense not provided for, and 
prove, instead of an impulse forward, an 
added weight and impediment. The larg- 
est minded givers put their money into 
the hands of men whom they trust, and 
do not tie up their gifts with conditions. 





There is no new thing under the sun—even 
under the January sun of the new century. 
The previous century began in the same way! 
The Connecticut Magazine, a remarkable pe- 
riodical first published at Bridgeport, Ct., in 
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January, 1801, gives this in its news summary 
of that month: “The weather has been re- 
markably mild thus far. We have experi- 
enced but very few. cold days; though some 
few have been severe. The latter part of De- 
cember was as warm, almost, as summer.” 





Current History 


The Senate and the 
House having voted, it 
is now known what the 
basis of representation in the House and 
in the Electoral College during the next 
ten years will be. After a stiff fight, in 
which the report of the majority of the 
committee having the matter in charge 
was rejected, the House, by a vote of 165 
to 102, voted in favor of the minority re- 
port enlarging the membership of the 
House to 386. By this new arrangement, 
after March 3, 1903, Illinois, New York 
and Texas will gain three members, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
two members, and Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin gain 
one member. The vote on this matter 
was not on party or sectional lines. It is 
doubtful whether the additional numeri- 
cal strength of the body will add to its 
mobility or effectiveness or increase its rel- 
ative power as over against that of the 
Senate. Some voted for it—not on prin- 
ciple, but as a matter of tactics, hoping 
that the increase in membership would 
force needed reforms in method of admin- 
istering business. Others voted for it be- 
cause of the additional party patronage 
which the increase implies. The majority 
of the House committee opposed any in- 
crease in membership, arguing that the 
House even now is too unwieldy. 


The Enlarged House 
of Representatives 


The United States Sen- 
ate had presented to it 
last week, through the 
championship of Senator Teller of Colo- 
rado, a petition from more than 2,000 Fil- 
ipinos—men of some standing in Manila 
and other towns—asking for a policy of 
more leniency and for recognition by the 
United States of the independence of the 
Filipinos. The Senate, by a vote of 32 to 
19, has rejected an amendment to the 
Army Bill, introduced and championed 
by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, which 
read thus: 


No further military foree shall be used in 
the Philippine Islands, except such as may be 
necessary to keep order in places there now 
actually under the peaceable control of the 
United States, and to protect persons or prop- 
erty to whom, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, protection may be due from the United 
States, until the President shall have first pro- 
claimed an amnesty for all political offenses 
committed against the United States in the 
Philippine Islands, and shall have, if in his 
power, agreed upon an armistice with persons 
now in hostility to the United States, and 
shall have invited such number, not less than 
ten, as he shall think desirable, of the leaders 
or representatives of the persons now hostile 
to the United States, there to come to the 
United States and state their wishes and the 
condition, character and wishes of the people 
of the Philippine Islands to the Executive and 
Congress, and shall have offered to secure to 
them safe conduct to come, abide and return, 
and shall have provided at the public charge 
for the expenses of their transportation both 


The Filipinos’ Appeal 
for a Hearing 
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ways and their stay in this country for a rea- 
sonable and sufficient time for such purpose. 

Senator Hoar’s opposition to the policy 
of the Administration on this matter will 
not prevent him from receiving a well- 
nigh unanimous renomination as United 
States senator from Massachusetts for 
the next six years by the legislature of 
that commonwealth this week. His sin- 
cerity, ability and experience make any 
other course by the representatives of 
the people out of the question. In this 
he will be more fortunate than Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Chandler of New Hampshire, 
who was defeated in the election by the 
legislature of that state last week, his 
successor in the Senate being Judge H. E. 
Burnham of Manchester, an eminent 
lawyer. Mr. Chandler attributes his de- 
feat to the influence of a leading New 
England railway corporation. But. the 
enmities caused by his own exasperating 
conduct in many a past state and national 
conflict doubtless had much to do with it. 
As a partisan he was not tractable, and 
hence not over popular with ‘‘the ma- 
chine.”’ Neither is Mr. Hoar, but he has 
a quality of intellect and a transparency 
of motive which compel the admiratiot 
and affection of the masses. 


Pressure from temper- 
ance organizations, 
from ecclesiastical bodies, espec ally from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with the nullification 
of Congress’s last prohibition of the can- 
teen by. Attorney-General Griggs’s noto- 
rious ruling account for the vote of the 
Senate last week, by which it laid on the 
table, by a vote of 34 to 15, the amend- 
ment of the Senate committee recom- 
mending the continuance of the sale of 
liquor in the army post exchanges. The 
effect of the vote is to restore to the bill 
the House provision, which reads: 

The sale of or dealing in beer, wine, or any 
intoxicating liquors by any person in any post 
exchange or canteen or army transport, or 
upon any premises used for military purposes 
by the United States is hereby prohibited. 
The Secretary of Waris hereby directed to 
carry the provisions of this section into full 
force and effect. 

The vote was entirely without any par- 
tisan or sectional significance, and was 
only taken after a full and spirited de- 
bate. The outcome naturally affords great 
satisfaction to the temperance sentiment, 
which, with few exceptions, has strongly 
favored this action. Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, who voted with the ma- 
jority, is the mover of a supplementary 
section to the bill, which, if passed, will 
abolish the saloon in the Philippines. 


The Canteen Doomed 


F. eae The Federal Supreme 
reapers Court room at the Cap- 
cpesdbns: eerie itol during the past 

week has been the scene of one of the 

greatest struggles of lawyers that our 
history records, the question at issue be- 
ing the most important before the court 
since the Civil War, and one of the most 
important since the foundation of the 
Government. The courtroom has been 
absurdly inadequate to hold the distin- 
guished men clamorous to witness the 
contest. The justices have been prolific 
in questions from which the worldly wise 
have been zealous in drawing inferences 
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as to the personal convictions of the ques- 
tioners, the consensus of opinion being 
that the court will divide on the issue. 

The particular point at issue this week, 
over which ex-Secretary Carlisle for the 
plaintiffs and Attorney-general Griggs 
for the defendant—the Government— 
have contended has been the constitution- 
ality of the Congressional regulations rel- 
ative to a tariff on Porto Rican goods 
seeking admission to the United States. 
Viewed on its more technical sides, it is a 
question of the instantaneous application 
of the Constitution to all territory owned 
by the United States independent of-Con- 
gressional decree of the applicability of 
such authority, or it is a question of 
whether all or only part of the Constitu- 
tion so applies when territory is taken 
either by purchase or conquest ; and the 
contention of the Government has been 
that the Constitution does not follow the 
flag; that Congress is arbiter of the ap- 
plicability of constitutional provisions to 
territory; that it is absurd to make so 
important a matter one of automatic ac- 
tion and not one of volition on the part of 
the dominant active agent in the transac- 
tion. 

Viewed in its broadest aspects the issue 
is one in which two contrary conceptions 
of organic law clash. According to the 
one the Constitution is a deposit, fixed 
for all time, never subject to growth or 
modification. It is conceived of by the 
jurist or the elector as the body of 
Christian doctrine is conceived of by the 
Roman Catholic Church, as immutable, 
lifeless, a something to which everything 
must be brought, not something which 
goes along with human development and 
hence takes on new meaning and varying 
interpretations. According to the other, 
and as we believe truer and more vital 
conception, the Constitution expresses 
the best thought of the men who framed 
it, but who were not infallible and who 
by no means could foresee the changes 
in social and political structure of the 
centuries. According to this conception 
the Constitution is a brake on, but not a 
barrier to, national growth and political 
expansion, useful as a brake, but futile 
as a barrier when great economic or polit- 
ical impulses are surging upward and for- 
ward. 

To the legalist and strict construction- 
ist in religion or politics, it seems heinous 
to question ‘the deposit theory” of truth 
and wisdom. To the student of history, 
the development of government and the- 
ological doctfine stands out as the con- 
vincing proof of the untenability of the 
legalist conception. We have the testi- 
mony of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, in the 
January Atlantic, writing on the Period 
of Reconstruction Following the Civil 
War, that if. one will squarely look the 
facts of that great strife in the face he 
will discover its great meaning to be 
“that the foundations of our Govern- 
ment are in fact unwritten, set deep in 
a sentiment which constitutions can 
neither originate or limit.’’ Today we 
stand at another crisis in the history of 
the nation, when all the primal instincts 
of a race not given to overmuch devo- 
tion to abstractions and doctrinarianism 
are once more dominant. And again the 
legalists and strict constructionists and 
abstractionists must step aside. The Fed- 
eral judiciary may take the strict.con- 
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structionist attitude, and this view may 
prevail foratime. But it cannot perma- 
nently, for reasons that are weightier 
even than the respect which the American 
people have for their great judicial tri- 
bunal. 


Recent revelations re- 
specting collusion with 
crime and vice by munici- 
pal officials have not been confined to this 
country. Berlin, the German national 
capital, so often held up as a model to 
American municipalities, has recently 
had shocking revelations of official corrup- 
tion as well as gross personal immorality. 
In New York the reform movement 
works outslowly. The most decent mem- 
ber of the Tammany Committee of Five 
which is investigating the state of affairs 
has admitted during the past week that 
there is protection of vice and crime, but 
has endeavored to throw the blame for it, 
not on the Tammany officials in office or 
on Mr. Croker, but on a group of non- 
officials who hang on the outskirts of the 
organization. The admission by such a 
person that the collusion exists at all is 
worthsomething. The Committee of Fif- 
teen is slowly but surely gathering its 
evidence. At Albany steps in the right 
direction have already been taken by the 
introduction of bills which call for a sin- 
gle-headed police commission, the commis- 
sioner to be amenable only to the mayor 
or governor, and the other for a bi-parti- 
san Board of Elections. As Governor 
Odell recommended these changes in his 
message, he and the Republican party are 
likely to see them through. Bishop Pot- 
ter makes a sensible suggestion that the 
police commissioner who is appointed un- 
der the new law should be a man with 
military training and strictest notions of 
honor and discipline. As prophet of the 
new era of reform in New York, this 
same prelate has been in Philadelphia 
during the past week, in response to the 
formal invitation of many of the leading 
citizens who are planning for a work in 
that stronghold of Republican misrule 
and corruption similar to the one now un- 
der way in New York. Bishop Potter’s 
revelations of the inner workings of the 
New York uprising and of Tammany’s 
efforts to bribe him into silence were 
striking. 

St. Louis, Mo., for the first time in its 
recent history, is in the throes of an at- 
tempt to better municipal conditions, a 
non-partisan organization having been 
effected which is pressing for reform. 
The grand jury, made up of prominent 
business men, has just reported in a fear- 
less way, telling of an appalling amount 
of evidence of corruption of the electo- 
rate, of the failures of city officials to 
perform their duties, etc. Twenty in- 
dictments already have been found. In 
Cincinnati public sentiment has been 
aroused against a proposed prize fight by 
notorious pugilists under the patronage 
of the Sangerfest Club, the proceeds to 
be used to extinguish a debt long due on 
Sangerfest Hall. The Ministerial Alli- 
ance, the newspapers of the city, the lead- 
ing professional and business men have 
refused to permit so worthy an object as 
the extinction of a debt to be made the 
ground for compounding felony, and a 
strong tide is running against the wealthy 
young Jewish mayor, who had consented 


Municipal House 
Cleaning 


to tolerate the fight. At present writing 
it looks as if he and the city officials must 
succumb to the pressure and the fight be 
declared “off.” Certain it is that if it is 
held the principals and a sufficient num- 
ber of the spectators will be arrested and 
the matter tested before the courts. 


British confidence in the 
ability of General Kitch- 
ener and his vast army to hold all that 
has been gained in South Africa, and 
eventually capture Generals De Wet and 
Botha, is still strong, despite the reports 
from Cape Colony. The capture of the 
London Daily News by the pro-Boer Lib- 
erals and its realignment against the 
ministry is one of the most. interesting 
coups of recent journalistic history. Lord 
Dufferin’s entanglement with rash specu- 
lation enterprises in Australasia and his 
consequent financial losses and personal 
humiliation is a sad page of history to 
contemplate. A fine career as a diplomat 
is marred at its close by a too unquestion- 
ing faith in speculation as a safe mode of 
recouping waning family and personal re- 
sources, and the worst of it is his is a 
typical case, reproduced in many another 
British family of high rank. 


English Matters 


Hee steer The formal elevation of 
Tileed Geis, Count Lamsdorff to the 

place of minister of foreign 
affairs in Russia simply gives a new 
status to one who has borne the actual 
burdens of the position for some time. If 
the interview with M. De Witte, the 
Russian minister of finance, as to the 
understanding between Russia and the 
United States be authoritative, then we 
seem to be in the position of enjoying the 
favor at the present time of both Russia 
and Great Britain. Rumors of an under- 
standing between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain as to the occupation of Manchuria 
are current in London, rumors that tell 
of virtual partition of the empire and 
a nullification of the understanding which 
the Powers, after so much vexatious 
negotiation, have at last succeeded in ar- 
ranging with China. 


France seethes with ex- 
citement due to the im. 
pending contest between 
the ministry and the Roman Catholic 
brotherhoods, a contest in which the pa- 
pacy seems destined to take a part, possibly 
to the extent of severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the republic. The law against 
the religious orders is the outcome or 
result of the recent vast and—as the 
ministry conceives— dangerous accumu- 
lation of property by the orders, of their 
plottings against the government and 
endeavor to control the army, and was 
brought to a head by the revelations of 
the Dreyfus affair. A vote in the House 
of Deputies, on the 15th, seems to indi- 
cate that the ministry will triumph. An 
interpellation by a radical socialist rela- 
tive to the interference of the pope with 
the domestic affairs of France, and asking 
the ministry to protest against the popes’ 
recent letter to Cardinal Richard, drew 
from ex-Premier Ribot a defense of the 
pope, and from Premier Waldeck-Rous- 
seau the declaration that while the min- 
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istry did not deem the pope’s letter a 
cause for formal protest, yet he wished it 
to be understood that the government 
** will not tolerate the organization of re- 
sistance against the laws of the country, 
and no interference on the part of the 
pope will be tolerated when the law of as- 
sociations is voted upon. The pope has 
rights as the spiritual head of Catholics, 
but the state also has rights which it will 
see respected.” The chamber, by a vote 
of 429 to 95, then voted confidence in the 
ministry. 


The Federal Supreme Court has ren- 
dered a verdict in the case of Neeley, the 
dishonest United States post office official 
in Cuba, whose counsel had fought against 
his trial by the courts of Cuba, holding 
that as a citizen of the United States he 
was not subject to extradition to terri- 
tory that also was part of the United 
States. The Supreme Court sustains the 
rulings of the lower court that Cuba is 
not part of the United States and orders 
the prisoner to be taken to Cuba. 


The New York State Commission of 
Prisons, in commenting on the startling 
increase of arrests for drunkenness in 
that state during the past year, supple- 
ments the array of statistics with the 
recommendation that in case of first of- 
fenders the sentence be suspended and 
the offender paroled. They recommend 
such legislation in New York as will give 
that state the same-admirable probation 
law which Massachusetts has, and which 


- Vermont and Minnesota also have copied 


from the Massachusetts model. No one 
can carefully investigate this problem, or 
study the testimony taken by those who 
have, without realizing the immense gain 
to society there is in this probationary 
system of dealing with offenses against 
the law. It is the fairer, less expensive 
and most remedial way, and has the in- 
dorsement of such experts as Mr. Z. R. 
Brockway and the gentlemen who re- 
cently studied Boston’s penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. 





The Truth About Whitman 


Marcus Whitman’s romantic, perilous 
ride across the Rockies from Oregon to 
the East in the winter of 1842-3 is his- 
toric. The claim often has been made 
that it “saved Oregon” to the United 
States. He certainly undertook it in 
order to state the case of the Oregon mis- 
sion to the American Board—which had 
decided upon discontinuing the southern 
station of the mission—and to obtain re- 
enforcements for the mission and a few 
Christian families to be settled near by. 
Did he also havea larger aim? Did he, 
appreciating the impending danger that 
Oregon would be occupied by alien set- 
tlers, mean to impress this fact upon 
the United States Government, and, if 
possible, to lead back a company of 
emigrants numerous enough to hold the 
region securely? It ordinarily has been 
believed that he did. 

In an elaborate paper in the American 
Historical Review for January Prof. E. G. 
Bourne insists that he went on a mission- 
ary errand solely, that the claim that he 
also had a political motive is based upon 
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only ‘“‘legendary”’ and “‘fictitious’’ foun- 
dations, and is a notable instance of the 
distortion of history. The language of 
Professor Bourne’s paper sometimes is 
unwarrantably strong, but neither this 
fact nor his occasional self-contradictions 
should prejudice the reader against his 
views. The only question is whether they 
are true. It is impossible even to outline 
here the critical examination necessary in 
determining such a matter. But in our 
judgment Professor Bourne claims more 
than he has proved or can prove. And 
the burden of proof rests upon him. 

As to Whitman’s purpose, Professor 
Bourne concedes that Whitman, before 
leaving for the East, avowed his intention 
to bring back with him ‘‘as many as he 
could enlist,” and that the avowal alarmed 
the Indians. As to Whitman’s visit or 
visits to Washington and his influence 
there, the direct testimony of Whitman’s 
letter to the Secretary of War and of 
Lovejoy’s statement is waved aside 
too readily. In the absence of positive 
proof to the contrary it is sufficient to 
establish the fact of the visit which we 
understand Professor Bourne to admit. 

And there is additional evidence. Prof. 
W. A. Mowry, the results of whose long 
and thorough study of this theme are 
soon to be published in a volume, informs 
us that Prof. H. W. Parker of Iowa Col- 
lege has stated that Dr. Whitman visited 
his father on the way from Oregon and 
urged the latter to accompany him to 
Washington. Furthermore, Pres. L. G. 
Tyler of William and Mary College, a son 
of President Tyler, has told him that Mr. 
John Tyler, another son of the President 
and his private secretary, has declared 
‘that he remembered Whitman very well, 
that he was in Washington the winter of 
1842-3, full of his project to carry emi- 
grants to Oregon; that he waited upon 
the President and received from him 
the heartiest concurrence in his plans,” 
etc. 

How much influence Whitman had with 
the Administration of course is uncertain, 
but the assumption that a man of his 
character, ability and experience, just ar- 
rived from Oregon and full of its possibil- 
ities and needs, may have had, and proba- 
bly did have, considerable influence is 
more reasonable than the assumption that 
he had none. Professor Bourne claims 
that the policy of the Government already 
was settled, and therefore that there was 
no need of Whitman’s efforts in Washing- 
ton. Does not he overlook the fact that 
to induce the Government to act upon its 
policy promptly, because an emergency 
existed, was quite as important as it 
would have been to persuade it to adopt 
a policy ? 

Professor Bourne is correct in declar- 
ing that Whitman did not organize the 
considerable body of emigrants which 
traversed the country to the Columbia 
region in 1843. This part of his intended 
work he found already begun and pro- 
gressing favorably, and he merely -pro- 
moted it and joined the company. But 
he rendered it the utmost service on its 
way. Whether it would have completed 
the trying journey at all without his aid, 
and whether, if it had succeeded in get- 
ting through at last without him, it could 
have arrived in time to determine the 
future of the region, are questions not to be 
answered affirmatively without stronger 











evidence than any offered. The facts 
seem plain that he did:lead it across the 
country ; that, but for his encouragement 
on the way, it would have abandoned the 
journey temporarily, probably for some 
months; and that its timely arrival did 
settle the control of Oregon. 

But the main question is as to the 
purpose of his journey East. Was he 
actuated merely by a desire to save a 
condemned missionary station, or did he 
also have the purpose to hold Oregon for 
the United States? We see little room 
for a reasonable doubt. He had both 
aims. But in the case of such a man the 
public, patriotic aim is quite likely to 
have been the more prominent. Certainly 
Professor Bourne has not shown reason 
for disbelieving that it at least existed in 
Whitman’s mind. 

And here we have—again through Pro- 
fessor Mowry—direct testimony, that of 
Dr. Cushing Eels, that, at the meeting 
when Whitman’s proposal to go East was 
discussed, Whitman plainly declared that 
he was going in order to influence the 
Government to send out emigrants, and 
declared further, upon being advised to 
discard politics and confine himself to 
missionary matters, ‘‘I was a man before 
I was a missionary, and when I became a 
missionary I did not expatriate myself. 
I shall go to the States this fall, even if I 
have to sever my connection with the 
mission.”” The question at issue con- 
cerns missions only secondarily and in- 
cidentally. It is a question of historic 
fact. 

If Professor Bourne had been content 
to show that Whitman’s share in “‘ saving 
Oregon’? has been somewhat exagger- 
ated, he might have carried conviction, 
for that may be true. But to claim, as 
he does, that Whitman had neither po- 
litical influence nor even political pur- 
pose, and only an incidental and uninflu- 
ential relation to the emigration of 1843 
and its results, is to misjudge the testi- 
mony, even without including that fur- 
nished through Dr. Mowry. 


The Educational Problem in the 
Philippines 

Reports from the Philippines tell of in- 
termittent fighting of a guerrilla sort; 
of the deportation to Guam of a number 
of the Filipinos—among them Mabini, 
the jurist—whose further presence in 
Manila, either in prison or on parole, was 
deemed prejudicial; and of hearings be- 
fore the Taft Commission on the very im- 
portant matter of religious instruction in 
the new public schools which Superin- 
tendent Atkinson has been establishing. 
Public hearings have been held, and argu- 
ments pro and con have been made on a 
section of the proposed law which will 
authorize priests and ministers to teach 
religion for half an hour three times 
weekly, after school hours, to pupils 
whose parents express in writing a de- 
sire for such instruction ; and prohibiting 
teachers from conducting religious ‘exer- 
cises or teaching religion in the schools. 
Judge Taft is reported as saying at the 
opening of the hearing on this important 
matter that the position of the commis- 
sion on the matter of religion, as between 
Catholicism, Protestantism or Mohamme- 
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danism, was of absolute neutrality, and 
that in framing the act the commissioners 
had had in mind such prejudices of the 
people as might assist rather than retard 
the success of the law’s operation. 

The disputants before the commission 
have been Filipinos who oppose the friars 
and all clerical interference with the pub- 
lic schools, and who quote most effect- 
ively the practice of the United States at 
home as to its proper course in the Philip- 
pines. On the other hand, those who 
favor the provision of the law as it comes 
from the commission are the Central 
Catholic Society. The Filipinos quote 
the declarations of all the Filipino con- 
gresses in favor of absolute separation of 
church and state as proof of the real 
attitude of the Filipino people on the 
matter, and contend that, with the ex- 
perience of all other countries in view, it 
seems unwise for the new government in 
the Philippines to attempt to do with 
success what has failed in other lands. 
Judge Taft in reply to this is reported as 
saying that the legislation was experi- 
mental, and that if it became the instru- 
ment of ecclesiastical oppression it would 
be repealed. 

The cablegrams give no indication of 
the attitude of the few Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the islands on the matter, or 
whether they have been heard by the 
commission. But a letter in the last 
Zion’s Herald from the presiding élder of 
the Methodist Episcopal missions in the’ 
Philippines would seem to indicate that 
he at least would favor the commission’s 
plan. For he argues that it is possible 
for the United States Government to 
make too abrupt a change from religious 
to secular teaching, and that already the 
evil effects of severing religion and educa- 
tion are apparent, and “‘that multitudes 
have already been spiritually shipwrecked, 
and are now adrift on the sea of infidelity.” 
“The ultra-liberalism of this school move- 
ment,’’ he says, “is the entering wedge. 
Rome cannot cope with it, and unless 
Protestantism can master the problem 
and adjust a religion of conscience and 
free thought to the free school idea, the 
first graduates will be largely a society of 
infidels, free thinkers and anarchists.” 
He intimates, too, that the character of 
many of the teachers who have gone out 
from this country to teach in the schools 
is not above suspicion. 

Obviously the Taft Commission in set- 
tling this matter has decided to modify 
somewhat the traditional American pol- 
icy to suit local needs, and we have no 
disposition to criticise them forit. It is 
folly to think that we can impose at once 
upon the Filipinos institutions which are 
the flower and fruit of long years of evo- 
lution among peoples of Germanic stock. 
We can stand like a rock for non-secta- 
rianism in the schools and general taxa- 
tion for their support. But we have no 
right to deprive the children of all re- 
ligious instruction, or give them or their 
parents the idea that it is not a part of 
the education of a citizen. Hence Cath- 
olic priest and Protestant missionary after 
school hours may with safety be given 
access to the children. More light on 
the details of the law and new facts as 
to the situation may compel a modifica- 
tion of this position later. But with 
present light it seems a sound position 
to take. 
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The Divine Call 


It is the call to repentance, faith and 
consecrated service. One reason why it 
so often is unheeded is that even thought- 
ful persons fail to realize that God him- 
self addresses them. It frequently comes 
to them through some other human be- 
ing, and is mistaken for an appeal merely 
from him. Or, if it be remembered that 
he is but a spokesman, the solemn fact 
that the Almighty Father is the real 
source of it is but faintly impressive. 

The changes which are occurring so 
rapidly in human society affect our views 
of religious truth as they do everything 
else. Doctrines formerly urged upon at- 
tention by pulpit, press and friendly sug- 
gestion now have fallen into the back- 
ground. The relative importance of 
truths still upheld is different from what 
it used to be. The common conception of 
God’s relation to his human children 
has been transformed. Yet persisting 
through all these changes, as enduring 
as human nature itself, is the conscious- 
ness of individual sin and of the need and 
duty of repentance. Whatever else may 
alter or disappear, this will abide. And 
as long as men sin and the love of God 
endures, so long will the divine call to 
penitence be reiterated. 

It comes from without but also from 
within ; through external events, whether 
striking providences or ordinary com- 
monplaces of life, but equally through 
impressions, memories, or the silent but 
stern appeals of the quickened conscience. 
It comes to one and all from the busiest 
statesman or financier to the stocking- 
knitter in the chimney-corner. And 
there is one, and only one, way of heed- 
ng it, a way as easy and simple to be un- 
derstood as it usually is hard to be fol- 
lowed. 

That way—if you are not a Christian— 
is to stop short just where you now are in 
your moral and spiritual life; to face 
squarely about, to set your face towards 
your Heavenly Father and Jesus Christ, 
his Son; to turn away from every evil 
thing and towards every pure and holy 
thing in order to please God; and to go 
on step by step and day by day doing one 
thing and then the next thing for Christ’s 
sake, until called into his own presence 
at the last. 





In Brief 


“What a chance a fellow has who is alive 
today,” writes an enthusiastic Western pas- 
tor thoroughly awake to new century possi- 
bilities. Let us all try to realize the great 
truth before we or the new century get old. 





The program of the next National Council 
of Congregational churches is already out- 
lined and promises a thorough discussion of 
problems of chief present interest to Congre- 
gationalism. The meeting will be held at 
Portland, Me., the opening session being on 
the evening of Saturday, Oct. 12, following 
the meeting of the American Board at Hart- 
ford. President Tucker of Dartmouth will 
preach the sermon. 

Every one who by gift or purchase has be- 
come the ‘fortunate possessor.of the illumi- 
nated reprint of Mr. Rankin’s Golden Oppor- 
tunity, which appeared in our issue of Jan. 5, 
is warmly praising it. The beauty of the senti- 
ment, so accordant with the highest new cen- 
tury hopes and ideals, is matched by the at- 
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tractive and artistic setting in which it is 
placed. Already this twentieth century salu- 
tation, as it looks down from the walls of 
many ‘homes, is breathing forth benediction 
and inspiration. 


Hon. Adna Brown, who died last Monday in 
Springfield, Vt., aged seventy-two, was one of 
the foremost business men of that state, and 
one of the strong supporters of the Congrega- 
tional church in the town as well as of the 
wider interests of the denomination. The 
town of Springfield has profited much by his 
business enterprise and public service, and 
will be much the poorer for his death. Mr. 
Brown and his wife were members of The 
Congregationalist’s Oriental party in 1895, 
and after his return he published a volume 
entitled From Vermont to Damascus. 








George E. Vincent, the only son of Bishop 
John H. Vincent, is announced as the choice 
for the presidency of Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Evanston, Ill. Professor Vincent oc- 
cupies the chair of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is a graduate of Yale, in 
the class of 1885, and was mentioned for the 
presidency of that institution. He has pre- 
sided over the Chautauqua, N. Y., Assembly 
for a number of years and two years ago was 
made principal of Chautauqua. He has ex- 
cellent executive ability, is an author of some 
note and has in him the making of a successful 
college president. 





The Southworth lectures about to be de- 
livered at Andover Seminary, by Rev. Dr. H. 
A. Stimson, are on topics of special interest 
to ministers, especially to pastors of Congre- 
gational churches, and they will probably be 
attended by a number besides the students. 
The arrangement is convenient for those from 
out of town who wish to follow the course, as 
two lectures will be given daily, at 11 A.M. 
and 3.30 p.M., beginning Tuesday, Jan. 22. 
The subjects are as follows: The New Factor 
in Human Society, the Church in the Eye of 
the Law, the Structural Organization of the 
Church, The Adjustment of the Church for 
Worship, The Denominational Organization, 
The Missionary Societies, The Pastor as an 
Administrator, The Ideal of the Successful 
Church. 





The Christian Advocate, commenting kindly 
on Dr. S. P. Cadman’s acceptance of his call 
to Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
says 250 ministers could be named who have 
departed from the Methodist denomination for 
pastorates in Congregational, Presbyterian or 
Protestant Episcopal churches. Itis true that 
a considerable number of our most prominent 
pulpits are filled by men who were trained in 
Methodist institutions. This means that these 
institutions attract men and furnish a kind of 
training that Congregational churches have 
need of. It has sometimes occurred to us that 
Congregational givers could well afford to en- 
dow a chair for teaching Congregational polity 
in the theological department of Boston Uni- 
versity—if our Methodist brethren would 
allow the donors to name the occupant of the 
chair. 


Dr. Cornelius S. Hurlbert, who died in 
Springfield, Jan. 6, was a sterling represent- 
ative of the Christian laity. The veteran 
dentist of the city, he gave his time freely 
toward that which would better the munic- 
ipal life; serving on the City Council, in the 
Board of Education, and being particularly 
useful in securing better local sanitary con- 
ditions. A member of the church since six- 
teen years of age, he was a pillar of strength, 
first in the old North Church and later in the 
Memorial. Former residents of the city when 
returning often made it a point to call on him 
if but for a moment, to get inspiration from 
his handshake and smile. No wonder that 
one of the many local newspaper eulogies 
asks this question: ‘‘ Who shall say that the 
layman, with a character like this, is not at 
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least as useful a minister of the gospel of 
peace and good will'as the most eloquent pul- 
pit orator?” 





The old-time Day of Prayer for Colleges 
occurs this year on Thursday, Jan. 31. As 
there happen to be five Thursdays in the 
month, some confusion has arisen as to. 
whether the observance would take place on 
the fourth or the fifth Thursday. But while: 
some institutions may observe the earlier 
date, Sec. C. O. Day of the Congregational 
Education Society recommends Jan. 31. This, 
indeed, conforms to the action of the 
National Council taken at Oberlin in 1871, 
which indorsed the decision of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
previous year in selecting the last Thursday 
in January, whereas from 1823, when it was 
first instituted, to 1870 it had been the last 
Thursday in February. Our own churches 
are asked this year, as heretofore, to observe 
the preceding Sunday, or Jan. 27, as Educa- 
tion Sunday. There is still another Day of 
Prayer for Colleges—that appointed by the ~ 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
which comes this year the second Sunday in 
February, the same day as that selected for 
contributions to the Moody Memorial Fund. 





These are days of remarkable freedom of 
expression of opinion. You never know what 
day you will arise to see your cherished idol 
overthrown or pet belief assailed. Within a 
few months Mr. John D. Rockefeller has been 
put on a level with Shakespeare, or, what is 
more pertinent, Shakespeare has been put on 
a par with Mr. Rockefeller. James Russell 
Lowell’s poetry has been depreciated by an- 
other college professor, and Prof. Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard has written condescend- 
ingly and patronizingly of our leading men of 
letters who had the temerity to be born of the 
plain people. Marcus Whitman’s right to the 
title of saviour of the Northwest to the Union 
is challenged by Professor Bourne of Yale. 
And now comes F. Hopkinson Smith, known 
of yore as defender of the Turk, and says that 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was the most vicious book that ever 
appeared, in that it precipitated the Civil 
War. Unfortunately for the proprietors of 
* yellow journals,” neither Shakespeare, Low- 
ell, Whittier nor Mrs. Stowe can be inter- 
viewed, or their rebuttal evidence secured. 
“Tt is much easier to be critical than to be 
correct.” Publius Syrus said, “I have often 
regretted my speech; never my silence.” 





We discern a growing tendency among our 
Congregational brethren to drop into poetry, 
and much of it is good poetry, too. Several 
poems, for instance, have floated in on the 
tide of the new year. Rev. F. S. Hatch of 
Monson, who soon leaves a devoted people to- 
take up Christian Endeavor work in India, 
embodies his New Year’s greeting and pas- 
toral farewell in eight stanzas laden with af- 
fection and counsel. A Providence minister, 
Rev. F. B. Pullan, was stirred to compose a 
farewell to the old year, which appeared on 
the Pilgrim Church calendar Dec. 30. Down 
at Fall River Rev. William Knight not infre- 
quently courts the poetic muse, while our 
readers now and then, as recently, have an 
opportunity to read hymns written by Rev. 
L. H. Thayer of Portsmouth. At the dedica- 
tion of Leyden Church in Brookline last year 
a hymn was sung composed by the pastor, 
Rev. H. G. Hale. Rev. Oliver Huckel of Bal- 
timore contributes each week an original 
poem to his church Bulletin, and Rev. W. J. 
Mutch of New Haven signalized the recent 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his church by writ- 
ing a special hymn for the occasion. This is 
not by any means an exhaustive list of our 
Congregational bards, but long enough to show 
that the poetic fire did not go out with the 
death of Increase N. Tarbox, who was the 
Congregational poet par excellence of a gener- 
ation ago. 
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The Twentieth Century Christian— What Shall He Be 


If one sets forth the legitimacy of reli- 
gious feeling, it is not through any desire 
to discredit thought, but only to claim 
for the feelings a place which is rightly 
theirs, but from which many are seeking 
to exclude them, partly because of their 
admitted dangers of excess, and partly 
because of an undue exaltation of our opin- 
ionative nature. By what right is our 
whole personality, emotional and voli- 
tional, subjected to opinion? Who has 
demonstrated that opinion is the infalli- 
ble guide? Who has proved that feeling 
has led more men astray than opinion ? 
Opinion is not the cool, unbiased, infalli- 
ble thing the temper of our day supposes 
it. There is, at least, as much intellec- 
tual heresy and insanity current as emo- 
tional. 

Iam not trying to make out a case for 
the superiority of any one part of our 
life over another, least of all to the dis- 
advantage of thought as the necessary 
check and balance wheel of life; but 
merely representing that the narrow- 
minded and unphilosophical course is 
that of those who would turn us into sci- 
entific thinking machines, with emotion 
and will and all the richness of our per- 
sonality in perpetual ostracism. If they 
succeeded, we should have a very prosaic 
time sitting on the crust of life, with 
dust in our veins instead of blood. Not 


so! 
Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen. 

We shall not then be ashamed of our 
feelings or conceal them or endeavor to 
discredit or suppress them. As Pascal 
says, ‘‘The heart has reasons which the 
reason does not know. It is the heart 
that feels God, not the reason. There 
are truths that are felt, and there are 
truths that are proved, for we know truth 
not only by the reason, but by that in- 
stinctive conviction which may be called 
the heart. The primary truths are not 
demonstrable, and yet our knowledge of 
them is none the less certain. Principles 
are felt; propositions are proved. Truths 
may be above reason, and yet not be con- 
trary to reason.” Feeling will be given 
its just place as an organ of knowledge, 
supplying its own measure, correcting the 
error of the opinionative nature, and sav- 
ing us to our real life. With what one of 
us has it not done this ? 


If e’re when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, “ Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, “ I have felt!” 
There is a constant oscillation in life 
between the extreme of emphasis on the 
objective fact recognized by reason, and 
the extreme of emphasis on the subjec- 
tive fact recognized by feeling. But the 
true life is the one that never loses either 


II. In Feeling 


By RoBeErt E. SPEER 


emphasis. Jesus is the historic Saviour 
of man and the present Lord of life, un- 
conditioned as to his existence by any 
personal recognition by man. And the 
work that he did and is doing is in one as- 
pect an objective work, independent of 
human acceptance and experience. But 
he is also the present indwelling Life, 
known by a range of faculties not exer- 
cised upon the material world, and the 
true Christian knows him in a true and 
precious mysticism. 

The word “mysticism’’ will not terrify 
the Christian of whom we have, been 
thinking. And no charge of emotional 
excess and unreliability, or of disregard 
of the objective foundations of spiritual 
truth, or, to use Law’s words, ‘“‘of set- 
ting up an inward Saviour in opposition 
to that outward Christ whose history is 
recorded in the gospel”’ will dismay him. 
For, to quote Law’s reply: ‘‘Was I to 
say that a plant, a vegetable, must have 
the sun within it, must have the life, 
light and virtues of the sun incorporated 
in it, that it has no benefit from the sun 
till the sun is thus inwardly forming, gen- 
erating, quickening and raising up a life 
of the sun’s virtues in it, would this be 
setting up an inward sun in opposition 
to the outward one? Could anything be 
more ridiculous than such a charge? For 
is not all that is here said of an inward 
sun in the vegetable so much said of a 
power and virtue derived from the sun in 
the firmament? So, in like manner, all 
that is said of an inward Christ, inwardly 
formed and generated in the root of the 
soul, is only so much said of an inward 
life, brought forth by the power and effi- 
cacy of that blessed Christ who was born 
of the Virgin Mary.” 

Unconcealedly yielding to Christ the 
rule of his feelings, the twentieth cen- 
tury Christian will. desire to resemble 
Christ in his feelings. The moral will 
transcend the esthetic in his tastes. If 
what he believes to be true and what the 
world believes to be beautiful conflict, 
he will prefer his truth to its beauty. 
“Fair” with him will be the synonym of 
‘‘ pure.” 

He will combine if he can a right inde- 
pendence with a delicate sensitiveness. 
One of the sayings of the late Master of 
Balliol, preserved in his Letters, was that 
‘“sensitiveness is a great hindrance to ac- 
tion—other men who have their own 
ends in view and perceive that you are 
sensitive will not desist from hurting 
you. It may be partly overcome. It has 
some compensating advantages. One 
enters more into the thoughts of other 
people.” ‘“‘F——,” wrote General Gor- 
don to his sister, ‘‘is more humble and 
better tempered than I am, and in conse- 
quence he is sometimes bullied about 
things, so tell him to stick up more.” 
To combine these things—a virile strength 
of assertion and a gentle sensitiveness— 
will be a hard task, not likely to be at- 
tempted by any outside of Christ’s school, 
but obligatory upon those within. They 
will be praying always, ‘“‘In the gentle- 


ness of Christ, O Christ, my soul array,” 
but also, “‘Help me to quit myself like a 
man and be strong.” 

A great wretchedness of much of our 
present religious feeling is its excess of 
self-consciousness. We feel and then we 
feel that we feel. This kills naturalness. 
The autobiographical analysis feeds this 
sort of thing, and the tone of our com- 
monplace conversation, so much about . 
people, cultivates the habit of self-con- 
sideration. Somehow we shall have to 
learn how to keep the proper checks on 
feeling and yet have it natural and free. 
The rule of great principles over the feel- 
ing will help us here. When we love 
what is worthy with a controlling love, 
we shall think not of our love, but of the 
worthiness of its object. And, on the 
other hand, great hatreds will absorb in 
loathing of the hateful thing all half-the- 
atrical consciousness of self. 

And there will be more and more need 
of great hatreds. Our talk of charity 
and tolerance must not viind us to the 
call for bitterness and wrath against all 
unrighteousness and ungodliness. The 
Christian of the twentieth century will 
know how to feel contempt as well as 
admiration and detestation as well as 
love. It is related of old Joshua Leavitt 
that once he greeted an advocate of the 
free love abomination who came to see 
him with the words, “Sir, I abhor you, I 
abhor you, I abhor you.” ‘Donot I hate 
them which hate thee ?”’ asks David, and 
replies, ‘‘ Yea, I hate them with perfect . 
hatred.”” It was wrong to hate them as 
persons, but it was wrong to do other 
than hate their hatred of God. Soft and 
easy toleration of everything will be 
called by the honest names of treason 
and dishonor. To apologize for lust and 
sin is to become partner with it, and 
every Christian will feel a holy horror of 
all such guilt and an utter anger against 
all that worketh abomination or that 
maketh a lie. No feeling of love for the 
pure can long survive a decadence of the 
feeling of hatred of the impure. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
feeling of the Christian of the coming 
day will not be new. It will be simply 
the Christian passion of all the ages—a 
great tenderness toward Christ, a love of 
his beauty and his gentleness. ‘‘Itseems 
to me,”’ says one of Miss Fowler’s char- 
acters, “that nowadays men think and 
talk too much about improving their own 
characters and meditate too little upon 
the perfection of the Divine Character.” 
We shall in the coming time think more 
of him in humility and human love, and 
perhaps we can succeed in escaping from 
the lofty ambitiousness of our present 
day into the trustfulness of a child’s 
Ways and speak and feel toward Christ 
as Father Tabb’s little Child on Calvary: 

The cross is tall 
And I too small, 
To reach his hand 
Or touch his feet ; 
But on the sand 
His footprints I have found, 


And it is sweet 
« To kiss the holy ground. 
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What the Fiery Trial Has Taught the 


Missionaries 
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By Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, D. D., Tung-cho, China 


Dr. Goodrich ia the oldest member but one 
of the American Board’s force in China. He 
was a graduate of Williams College and An- 
dover Seminary, went out in 1865, and his thirty- 
five years on the field have been largely given 
to the work of teacher and translator, al- 
though he has preached a great deal and with 
good effect. Himself a thorough musician, he 
has been useful in training the Chinese in 
that art. He is at present dean of the theo- 
logical seminary at Tung-cho, for the institu- 
tion survives although the Boxers laid the 
building low last June 8. Since he was driven 
out he has been living at Shanghai, continu- 
ing there his work of Bible translation. Ata 
recent meeting of missionaries of various de- 
nominations in that city to compare notes 
about their experiences during the uprisings, 
Mr. Goodrich read a paper of marked excel- 
lence, portions of which are embodied in the 
following article. 


We have learned that the kingdom of 
God alone is a kingdom that cannot be 
moved. The day the siege in Peking be- 
gan, with the first rattling fire of artil- 
lery, I met Dr. Martin. He looked hag- 
gard and worn. It was a strange expe- 
rience, after fifty years of a life given 
royally to China, to stand and face thou- 
sands of Mauser and Mannlicher rifles. 
When I addressed him the doctor straight- 
ened himself up to his full height and 
seemed like one of the old prophets as he 
said: “This is the crack of doom for pa- 
ganism.” And this is the spirit which 
possessed the party penned up within the 
legation walls. For morniug prayers we 
read such passages as, “He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall 
have them in derision. Yet have I set 
my King upon my holy hill of Zion.” 

We have learned something new of the 
cost of lifting up a great nation out gf 
sin. We thought in the time of our first 
consecration to the missionary work that 
we made a costly gift for China. Was it 
not our all? And a yet more costly gift 
was it for father and mother, though that 
we did not know. We had no prophet’s 
vision to see the peculiar trials we could 
never have guessed. And to crown the 
whole came this great cataclysm. God 
enly knows what it cost to leave our 
flock and our work. Nothing that came 
afterward could compare with that. 
Then for us in the north the two months , 
penned up in Peking. Has any one the 
impression that there was not much of 
suffering in being in a state of siege? 
The suffering was very real and some- 
times very great. It was not chiefly from 
fear of bullets. I saw little of that. 
“Let us not fall into the hands of men,” 
was our prayer. We knew their unspeak- 
able atrocities, worse than a hundred 
deaths. If it were only to be shot, well, 
we could face that possibility and did 
daily. Yet in many ways we suffered, 
and especially when loved ones and chil- 
dren were in the same furnace with us. 
But when the news came from Paotingfu 
and from Shansi of the fiendish work 
done there, and finally when word came 
from that little band who suffered many 
living deaths in their journey through 
the province, O! I thought, we who 


were shut up in the capital had scarcely 
known suffering. 

A few weeks ago I saw dear Mr. Glover, 
who had been through it all, and finally 
had watched his beloved as the cords that 
bound her to the world finally parted 
and she passed through the gates of pearl. 
How idle to ask how much she had suf- 
fered! I stood hushed to silence in his 
presence. 

What a roll of martyrs, of missionaries 
and Chinese Christians! Who will write 
the martyrology of China for the closing 
year of this great century? The world 
should know the story. Added to all the 
rest we have ever known of sacrifice 
must needs come this great persecution, 
and we have learned something new of 
the price of China’s regeneration. It is 
the same evil world that crucified the Son 
of God, and that would crucify him again. 
He knows what it cost to save this world. 

We have learned new lessons of love. 
Let me give you a little incident in the 
last act of the tragedy of one of our mar- 
tyrs. Mr. Pitkin of Paotingfu was born 
in a home of competence and culture, 
never wanting what money could procure. 
After graduating he did splendid service 
in volunteer work. Mr. Mott ranks his 
name as the second among all the scores 
of secretaries that have served the organ- 
ization. He must have had hosts of 
friends, for he was a royal fellow. But 
he gave up all for a life with the poor 
and degraded in China. To me it some- 
how seemed as if it must be a greater 
sacrifice than for many of us. When this 
trouble burst upon us he was just on the 
threshold of his life work, fresh and 
strong ‘and hopeful, albeit alone in that 
great city, with his wife and baby—his 
little miniature self—for a few months 
away in the homeland. 

I will not repeat other words of faith 
and love and heroism which he wrote, 
but only mention otie short sentence. 
He buried a letter to his wife, but, fear- 
ing it would be dug up by the Boxers, he 
left a verbal message for her: ‘‘ When my 
boy is twenty-five years ‘old I want him 
to come back as a missionary to China.” 
It was his last word of undying love for 
China before his own holocaust. How 
plain it is to see that his love for this 
people was but intensified by the strain 
of suspense and suffering! 2 





We recently called attention to the admir- 
ing love of the Protestant clergy and laity in 
the city of Concord, N. H., for a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate long resident there, but recently 
deceased. Bishop Foley of Detroit, a Roman 
Catholic, has just paid a tender tribute of 
love and admiration to the memory of the late 
Bishop Ninde of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Holy character and godliness tran- 
scend all else, and in the presence of death all 
sectarian barriers fall down and doctrinal dif- 
ferences are forgotten. Bishop Ninde was 
known among his fellow-bishops as “St. 
John.” Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, who 
spoke for the Protestant clergy of the city at 
the funeral of Bishop Ninde, and whose rela- 
tions with him were delightful, says that 
Bishop Ninde was the most courteous Chris- 
tian gentleman he had ever met. 
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The Future of the Church in 
the Philippines 


BY BEV. OLIVER C. MILLER 
Chaplain with General Lawton in his campaign in Luzon 


The future of the church of Christ in 
the Philippines depends upon the present 
—how we begin. If the foundation be 
broad, undenominational but evangelical, 
we shall soon have a glorious representa- 
tion in the Philippines of the true church 
of Christ’s love. As tired as the natives 
are of that ecclesiasticism that does not 
embody the true tolerance and liberty of 
the gospel of Christ, they are not pre- 
pared to stand the confusion denomina- 
tionalism has wrought in other countries. 

Having just returned from a mission- 
ary tour with our army that continued 
for fourteen months and extended over a 
large part of the Philippine archipelago, 
I can speak with some measure of cer- 
tainty of what we may accomplish with 
right beginnings. Although my services 
were held with the advance of our army 
and the natives were terribly frightened, 
they frequently gathered with our soldiers 
at divine service. Though they could 
not understand a word, they would re- 
main through the entire service, and 
whenever I spoke to them through an 
interpreter they showed deep interest. 
In one of the southern islands only two 
days after we had captured their town 
the people appointed a committee from 
among their most respected citizens, who 
asked me to stay with them as their 
pastor, tendering me their large church 
and school building. I told them I was 
not conversant with their language and 
that I was a Protestant pastor. They 
answered that they wanted to learn 
“Americano” and espouse the Protes- 
tant faith. 

This reception was met with from 
northern Luzon to southern Mindanao. 
In Cebu and even among the Moros the 
natives gathered around the soldiers and 
remained throughout the services. “A 
great and effectual door is open to us,” 
and if we enter, leaving our denomina- 
tional prejudices in our homeland, the 
apostolic church of the Philippines will 
soon rise up and teach the church of 
America. During my tour through the 
archipelago I met about all our mission- 
aries, and they were unanimous in the 
hope that they would not be restricted 
by their home boards in working in unity 
and establishing one evangelical church 
of Christ. The missionaries represented 
three denominations, and they were all 
working in harmony. 

The crisis is upon us; there is no time 
to be lost; there should be concert of 
action on the part of the boards sending 
missionaries to the Philippines, or the 
work will be greatly hindered as it was 
in Mexico, where were found much the 
same conditions. The church of Christ 
should enter upon her work in the Phil- 
ippines in the full breadth of that evan- 
gelical spirit she has attained in the last 
century. In her colonial work England 
has been actuated by this spirit, so that 
today in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the peninsula of India one 
finds the fullest enjoyment of all the 
rights of spiritual freedom. In my trav- 
els through Japan I saw the confusion 
and hurtful influence of denominational- 
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ism and the weakness of the church of 
Christ in conflict with heathenism. The 
same baneful influence is manifest in 
many hamlets on our Western prairies. 
If we repeat this same folly in the Phil- 
ippines the injury will be far greater, and 
we cannot with joy give an account of 
our stewardship to our Lord when he 
comes. 

Both the church and the nation are in 
a transition period. May the new order 
that is coming both for nations and church 
be the brotherhood of man in the Father- 
hood of God, the unification of the race 
under the influence of the gospel of Christ 
our elder Brother. It may be that the 
church in contact with the strongholds 
of the pagan world is to learn her weak- 
ness and be driven to a closer union. 





Were the Former Days Better 
Than These? 1801 or 1901 


What editors printed and preachers 
preached, a hundred years ago, supplies 
perhaps as good an impression as any we 
can get of “the former days.” A few 
quotations from their utterances, made 
at a boundary line of the centuries ex- 
actly corresponding to that we have just 
crossed, may go far toward answering 
our question, besides recalling some char- 
acteristics of the old-time press and pulpit 
—commonplaces then, curiosities now. 

The two principal newspapers in Bos- 
ton at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were the Columbian Centinel and 
the Independent Chronicle. The semi- 
weekly issue of the former, dated Wednes- 
day, Dec. 31, 1800, had for news an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Feast of the Sons of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth,” held Dec. 22, and 
reports from Congress, then sitting for 
the first time in the new and remote 
capital at Washington, up to Dec. 17. 
The editorial ‘‘leader” for that day was 
short, saying: 

With this day the 18th Century expires. 
Its character will be as variously drawn as 
its existence has been variegated. Its prog- 
ress has been marked with the noblest vir- 
tues and the blackest crimes: with ambition 
which has known no bounds; and fortitude 
which has never been surpassed :—Treason, 
stratagem and spoil have raged uncontrolled 
at times: but during it the Arts which adorn, 
instruct and bless mankind have been nur- 
tured, and reared to maturity. Its biographer, 
therefore, will fill many a somber page... . 
But whatever were its excellencies or defects, 
it will speedily be no more; and we have, 
perhaps, more cause to hope than to expect 
that its successor will inherit more of its vir- 


tues than its vices. 

The Chronicle of the next day, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 1, 1801 (which contains news 
from England up to Nov. 17!), has this 
editorial deliverance: 


This Day commences the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. The, great events which have 
arisen at the close of the eighteenth century 
are to be matured in the progress of the nine- 
teenth. Whether the Rights of Man or the 
Despotism of Tyrants shall be established on 
a permanent basis, are subjects with which 
the womb of the present century is pregnant. 
...In America the prospect is peculiarly 
brilliant. The People begin to think and act 
—unawed by the threat of monarchists or the 
frowns of priestly fanatics, they come for- 
ward in a manly attitude in vindication of 
their constitutional rights. 


The guarded pessimism of the Centinel 
and the bombastic hopefulness of the 
Chronicle are easily explained. It wasa 


matter of politics and party. The first 
paper—‘“‘ Major Ben. Russell’s””—was the 
organ of the Federalists, the party of 
Washington and Adams and Hamilton; 
the other of the Republicans, later called 
Democrats. Their candidates at the 
presidential election in the November 
previous were Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr, and it appeared at this date 
—although the returns were not all in— 
that they were elected, but with the 
curious uncertainty whether Burr would 
be president or vice-president. Neither 
party could say anything too bad or bitter 
of its opponent. The Federalists were 
sure that the license of the French Revo- 
lution, with French vices and French in- 
fidelity, would engulf our country under 
Jefferson; the Republicans maintained 
that a Federalist triumph meant the in- 
troduction of Monarchy and Despotism, 
‘“‘writ large,” and that patriotic John 
Adams would soon wear a_ crown. 
Washington himself did not escape—until 
his death—disgraceful accusations, while 
Chief Justice Jay and Governor Caleb 
Strong were subject to the most slander- 
ous scurrility. The occasional philippics 
against the respective candidates of the 
recent election, though indefensible, are 
benign eulogies compared with the abuse, 
vile and violent, employed in that of a 
century ago. No, the former days were 
not better than these ! 

The century sermons are grateful as to 
the past, doubtful as to thefuture. That 
of Dr. Benjamin Trumbull at North Ha- 
ven, Ct., had as its sub-title, ‘‘Sketches of 
the History of the Eighteenth Century, 
Interspersed and Closed with Serious 
Practical Remarks.”’ One of his histori- 
cal remarks is: ‘‘ New and important dis- 
coveries have been made in the heavens 
and in the earth.” This he explains ina 
marginal note as referring to the discov- 
ery of the planet Herschel, and—what 
will perhaps surprise us—that “the au- 
rora borealis, or northern light, is a new 
appearance, in the heavens, to this coun- 
try, peculiar to the eighteenth century.” 
Again: ‘‘The progress in history and ge- 
ography both in Europe and America has 
been very considerable.’’ Note: ‘‘ By the 
assistance of the Reverend Dr. Morse’s 
Universal Geography, and that of Doctor 
Dwight’s for schools, school boys know 
more of geography now, than men did an 
hundred years ago; nay more than even 
the writers on geography knew at that 
period.” In magnifying Connecticut he 
says: ‘“‘Her inhabitants settled Minas in 
Nova Scotia, Wyoming in Pennsylvania, 
large and numerous tracts in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, and even at Musk- 
ingum”’—the latter referring to the his- 
toric settlement of Marietta, in the ‘‘ Ter- 
ritory northwest of the river Ohio.”’ with 
which Massachusetts had also something 
to do, in the persons of Rufus Putnam 
and Manasseh Cutler! 

President Dwight’s ‘‘Centurial Ser- 
mon,”’ while sure that ‘‘the present time 
is distinctly marked out in prophecy as a 
time of singular deception, sin and hos- 
tility against religion,” maintains that 
the Beast, the Dragon and the Antichrist 
of prophecy refer less to the Roman Pon- 
tiff than to French infidelity. 

In the discourse of Dr. John Lathrop 
of the Second Church, Boston—thechurch 
of the Mathers and, after Lathrop, of 
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Ware and Emerson and Chandler Rob- 
bins—we smile at his prophecy and his 
foreboding: 

The immense extent of country, between 
the Atlantic and the inland seas, at the north- 
ward and the west, will be filled with civilized 
inhabitants. Towns and cities will adorn the 
banks of those deep waters, which have hith- 
erto ministered to no commerce, superior to 
that which was wasted in the barque of the 
wandering native... . 

Is it highly improbable, that before the end 
of this Century, a majority of the people of 
America will be so corrupt in principle and 
practice, as to dislike the restraints of reli- 
gion, and wish no longer to be reproved or 
exhorted ? 

The sermon of Rev. Timothy Alden of 
the historic Alden family, at the South 
Church in Portsmouth, specifies many 
“important discoveries” for which the 
closing century was distinguished. 
Among them were: 

The Jate Benjamin Franklin, LL. D., dis- 
covered the use of electrical rods. Maj. Sam- 
uel Sewall of York, Me., is the inventor of the 
machine for sinking the wooden piers of all 
the large bridges in America, and a large 
number in Europe. Capt. Michael Wiggles- 
worth of Newburyport is the inventor of a 
patent improvement in the rope-making busi- 
ness. The reverend Ezra Weld, of Braintree, 
has a patent for a washing machine of his 
contrivance, which greatly facilitates and ex- 
pedites the labor of washing. 

Mr. Alden’s sermon closes with this 
most remarkable statement: “ Finally, 
my Christian friends, this is the last cen- 
tury sermon I shall ever preach, and, no 
doubt, the last, which any of you will 


ever hear”’! LN Wy 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 11 





The meeting of Friday morning, Jan. 11, 
was conducted by Mrs. Pierce of Jamaica 
Plain. A letter from Miss Evans of Peking 
was read by Miss Child, giving a glimpse of 
some of the peculiar conditions under which 
our missionaries are now working. Housed 
attr the siege in a palace, they had carefully 
laid away the valuable goods left there in 
hasty flight, that later these might perhaps be 
restored to the owners. But Italian soldiers 
were ordered to occupy the palace, possibly 
with this loot in view, and the missionaries , 
were transferred to the palace just vacated by 
the same troops. Here they found magnifi- 
cent furniture, but nothing else, and Miss 
Evans finds humorous comfort in having but 
two dresses, while she mourns the serious los 
of her books and the great inconvenience 
lack of stationery. The missionaries find 
plentiful opportunities to extend aid to native 
Christians coming into the city. 

With Bulgaria on the prayer calendar for 
the week, it was pleasant to have a letter from 
Mrs. Marsh of Philippopolis, who told of their. 
first Sunday school rally having been held 
there last October. Older people, though com- 
ing out one by one, find obstacles in the way 
of acknowledging Christianity, but the chil- 
dren will come and cannot be kept away. 

Mrs. Perry of Sivas drew attention to the 
scenes witnessed in Turkey ever since the 
massacres of 1895. Children in the orphan- 
ages are often glad to divide their share of 
daily bread that by making two portions serve 
for three some new comer may find a home 
and needed care. 





It contributes greatly towards a man’s moral 
and intellectual health to be brought into 
habits of companionship with individuals un- 
like himself, who care little for his pursuits, 
and whose sphere and abilities he must go 
out of himself to appreciate.— Hawthorne. 
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- By Edwin Asa Dix, Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ’’ 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Mr. Clark, the lawyer of a Vermont village, 
is summoned to the bedside of Sim Bowen, 
an eccentric old man, whose selfish, solitary 
life had made him generally disliked. Stricken 
by paralysis, he wishes to make his will, and 
after a lively discussion between the lawyer 
and the recluse over the latter’s philosophy 
of life the will is drawn, bequeathing $5,000 
to some “unmistakably worthy object ” in the 
village, churches excluded, and Mr. Clark and 
two other upright citizens are made executors 
of the trust. After Mr. Bowen’s death the 
three trustees receive much advice and many 
suggestions from townspeople as to the dispo- 
sition of the fund. At length, following the 
counsel of Miss Jewett, a sensible and sym- 
pathetic spinster, they determine to defer 
decision till the year mentioned in the will as 
the limit within which the money must be 
bestowed shall have nearly elapsed. 


CHAPTER III, 


Garrett Coe’s farmstead was rather 
unfavorably situated on a northerly slope 
of ground a little to the south of the 
main village. It yielded a living, but 
only through hard and unremitting work. 
Such work fortifies and fructifies some 
natures; others it slowly renders harder 
and harsher. The latter was the case 
with Garrett Coe. A manof forty-five, his 
firm, fixed face showed lines that were not 
agreeable. The wiry, square-trimmed, 
iron-gray beard, the square shoulders, 
the strongly set frame of medium height, 
all corroborated, in their several ways, 
the testimony of the face. His wife re- 
alized but dimly the increasingly domi- 
nating characteristics of the man. He 
had been other and better in the earlier 
days—an ardent wooer, a tender if im- 
perious lover, an attentive young hus- 
band; and she still mechanically imputed 
to him these qualities of his former years. 
She herself had sprung from kindlier 
stock, with slowly roused initiative, 
though with unguessed capacity for ac- 
tion. Harshness in her family had been 
little known, and, as appearing in her 
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husband, was even now excused or 
scarcely confessed as such. 
It was a_ strainful, stressful life. 


Through winter’s cold and summer’s 
heat the sheer labor of living took their 
time and engrossed their energies. Coe 
kept no indoor help, and his wife and 
daughter lived the hard life of the Plym- 
outh and Puritan housewives of earlier 
generations—a life common still to so 
many of those housewives’ descendants 
who get their living from the same soil. 
The burden was a grievous one, not easy 
to be borne, and it had told on Mrs. Coe. 

It was near the end of August. Gar- 
rett Coe, with his summer-hired farm- 
hand, stamped in from the fields, and 
plunged his hands and wrists and then 
his blazing face in the deep tin wash- 
basin that stood in the kitchen sink. 
Mrs. Coe, her face equally blazing from 
the heat of the range, was anxiously 
watching the bubbling of a “‘ boiled din- 
ner,” stopping frequently to superintend 
the progress, in another covered pot, of 
some boiling ears of late corn. Fair- 
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faced ’Vinie, graceful in her simple pink 
calico housedress, had already set the 
larger kitchen table with cloth and plates. 
One of the two sturdy!younger boys came 
staggering in with a pailful of drinking- 
water, drawn from the well outside by 
means of the long sweep that overhung 
it. The other was sitting on the back 
step in the sun, whittling on a small boat. 

The farmer reached for the hand-towel, 
while the other man took a turn at the 
basin with some fresh water. 

“Found some o’ th’ fruit-tree props 
down ag’in this mornin’, an’ th’ branches 
hangin’ heavy,” said Coe, savagely, to his 
wife. ‘Thet’s the second time; an’ ef I 
ketch th’ boys thet did it, I’ll lick ’em so 
hard they won’t do it a third time.” 

“The wind blew pretty strong las’ 
night, y’ know,” she reminded him. 

“Pshaw! Wind wouldn’t blow ’em 
down. I tell ye ’twas boys—some boys 
or other. You wait till I find out who.” 

“Did y’ bring in them berries f’r din- 
ner, Garrett?” 

“No,” irritably returned Coe, who had 
forgotten them. ‘Sol an’ I’ve got other 
things t’ do, these days, b’sides pickin’ 
berries.” 

‘*Y’ said y’ would, ’cause y’ wanted th’ 
boys t’ stay here an’ stack up thet wood 
in th’ shed. They’ve been at it all th’ 
mornin’.” 

“Why didn’t y’ send ’em afterward, 
then? They’ve got t’ do a share, seems 
t’ me, now thet school ain’t runnin’. 
Here, Garrie!”—to the boy whittling— 
‘you take thet pail an’ bring in some 
ras’ berries an’ blackcaps ; d’ y’ hear?”’ 

“*O, pa!’ remonstrated his wife. ‘‘It’ll 
take him half an hour, an’ we’re jest 
dishin’ dinner.” 

“Well, what of it? ’Twon’t hurt him 
t? be a little late. I want some dessert, 
ef you don’t.” 

‘* But he’ll come in all hot an’ tired, an’ 
Garrie ain’t been jest well, y’ know.” 

** Ain’t I come in hot’&n’ tired? Don’t 
I hev t’ come in hot an’ tired every day? 
*Twon't hurt th’ boy. You go, now!” 
—to the latter— ‘‘an’ don’t stan’ there 
gapin’.”’ 

Garrie, who had stood divided between 
fear and hope, departed reluctantly with 
pail in hand, and his mother with a sigh 
turned again to the stove to serve up the 
simmering meal. 

**Everythin’ went wrong t’day,” de- 
clared Coe, flinging himself into a chair. 
He began peevishly to narrate one inci- 
dent after another, little noticing or car- 
ing that the mere recital seemed to act 
on weary Mrs. Coe’s nerves almost as 
tryingly as the happening of the actual 
things themselves would have done. She 
had enough of herown work and worries ; 
but her husband never spared her his, 
making each meeting for meals an oppor- 
tunity for marshaling every annoyance 
and set-back of the day’s work. He 
scarcely seemed to derive even a surly 
satisfaction from this, his grievances 
rather increasing as he dwelt on them; 
yet his talk was rarely of anything else, 
unless it were a growl or complaint 
against a neighbor. Coe was a good 


hater. His wife did not realize how this 
incessant and nagging outcry dispirited 
and told on her; she did not consciously 
formulate her dread of it; yet, none the 
less, it added remorselessly and immeas- 
urably to her own daily burdens. A 
trouble shared is a trouble halved; but 
a worry shared is often only a worry 
doubled. A woman, in particular, cannot 
divest herself of the impulse of sympathy, 
even when she deliberately tries to, which 
it never occurred’ to poor Mrs. Coe to do. 
So she found herself facing the daily re- 
cital, each time with new outgiving of 
the precious and diminishing capital stock 
of composure and endurance with which 
she had, so many years before, started on 
her untried married life. 

At the conclusion of the meal, after 
little Garrie had come back with a rather 
unsuccessful half-pail of hastily picked 
berries, Mr. Coe found himself more dis- 
composed and out of sorts than before. 
The farm-hand had eaten in stolid silence, 
Mrs. Coe fragmentarily and by piecemeal, 
since much of her attention was always 
distracted by the helping and overseeing 
of the meal. 

**No sugar on th’ table,’ grumbled the 
farmer. “I wish you or’Vinie’d ’tend t’ 
things properly.” The girl rose silently 
and got the sugar. ‘As I was sayin’, it’s 
all Hayes’s fault. He lives clus in town, 
an’ thinks he c’n run this piece o’ farm- 
land o’ his next t’ mine without ever 
comin’ up t’ look it over more’n onct a 
day. An’ with Harry an’ Cheever, too— 
strappin’ young fellers thet’d ought t’ 
take holt an’ git t’ work ruther’n set 
’raound an’ clerk it in th’ post office or 
studyin’ law. He puts on airs, ol’ man 
Hayes does; thinks he’ll put his sons a 
leetle higher. He’s jest got t’ keep his 
fences mended, though, an’ his critters 
off my land, or they’ll go off hurt.” 

“T thought I heared say he kep’ his 
farm up pretty well,’ returned Mrs. Coe, 
whom her husband always required to 
‘‘answer up”’ to his tirades, under charge 
of “‘sulkin’ off.” 

‘Well, he don’t. Nobody in Felton 
does. They don’t none of ’em know 
shucks ’bout farmin’, compared to what 
it’s said folks used to in th’ ol’ times. 
Th’ town’s goin’ down, thet’s what it is, 
an’ th’ people in it. I heared this 
mornin’ thet Charlie Bradbury’d run 
away an’ taken a lot 0’ post-office money.” 

Mrs. Coe was roused for once into 
eager astonishment at the tidings. 


“No! Don’t tell!” she ejaculated. 
“How ridic’lous! What yarns people 
spin!” 


‘IT don’t know’s it’s ridic’lous,” said 
her husband, sharply. ‘‘ He’s gone, sure 
’nough. An’ I dare say th’ rest’s true.” 

*?’Tain’t possible, no way,’ she af- 
firmed. ‘‘ Why didn’t y’ tell me b’fore?” 

Coe had been wanting to speak of it 
sooner, yet had held it back from a kind 
of temperamental unwillingness to afford 
his wife or any one else the natural inter- 
est in a bit of news or other fact. He 
was not affirmatively cruel, but of late 
years he was always negatively so. 

The wife forgot, for the moment, her 
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and then stood gazing into the older 
woman’s eyes, her own swimming with 
tears and affection. 

“Why, ’Vinie! What’s got holt 0’ ye?”’ 
queried her mother, strangely touched, 


round of clearing up while she pressed 
for details, but the farmer either could 
not or would not gratify her curiosity 
and, lighting his pipe, gruffly bade her 
get on with the work and not leave table 
things lying over. Mrs. Coe acquiesced 
rebuffed, and it was not long before her 
husband was engaged on his favorite 
theme of vituperation—Mr. Reed. Mr. 
Reed had once got the better of him ina 
pretty sharp, though legally just, money 
transaction and still held a small mort- 
gage on the farm in consequence. The 
storekeeper was not loved by many in 
town, but Garrett Coe’s hatred of him 
exceeded immeasurably the passive, me- 
chanical, hardly conscious dislike felt by 
the average villager. Coe never lost an 
opportunity of expressing it and made 
opportunities when none offered. The 
farm-hand had tramped out to his work. 
*Vinie was aiding her mother in clearing 
up the dishes. 

“‘T told ye,”’ Coe was snarling, ‘‘I didn’t 
want ye t’ send in t’ Reed’s store f’r any- 
thin’ There’s other stores in town. An’ 
yit Garrie was tellin’ me, this mornin’, 
thet he was in there yest’rday t’ buy a 
rollin’-pin.”’ 

“He tried every other store first,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Coe, ‘‘and he knew I needed 
it right away.” . 

“Y’d ought t’ ’ve got along without it 
fust. What we hev t’ git at Reed’s we’ll 
make ourselves, or do without. We ain’t 
got money t’ spend on rollin’-pins, any- 
way.” 

“T had # hev one,” she repeated, ‘‘ an’ 
twas only fifteen cents.” 

“T’ll warrant Reed made ten on it. 
He’s the hard-fistedest man in town, an’ 
his little laughin’ hyena of a partner, 
Kemble, ’s another like him. I hate th’ 
sight of ’em both.” 

Mrs. Coe was long ago weary of this 
topic, and did not respond. Resolved to 
force a reply, her husband went on: 

“*Reed’s the kind o’ man thet oughtn’t 
t’ be let live or prosper. I hear all his 
money’s in thet store business, an’ it’d 
suit me mighty well t’ see th’ ol’ shell 
burn down. An’ fust thing y’ know I'll 
burn it fur him!” 

“Why, Garret!” cried his startled wife, 
jarred into speech. ‘How can you talk 
so? I think it’s almost wicked t’ say 
sech things.” 

“Wicked, is it? Well, mebbe it’s no 
wickeder to do ’em, then. I’m good f’r 
this one. You see! Pass mea drink out 
o’ th’ dipper, will ye?” 

*Vinie did so. Her father rose. 

“S’pose I’ve got t’ git t’ work ag’in,” 
he said discontentedly, ‘‘ Work, work, 
work! Remember thet smooth-faced 
French feller I took on f’r a week or so 
last summer ?”’ 

“Th’ one y’ kicked off th’ place after- 
ward ? ”’ . 

“Yes; I caught him drinkin’ th’ milkin’ 
or somethin’. But I was wishin’ I hed 
him on ag’in now. He was a smart 
worker.”’ 

“ He’ll never come back after th’ kickin’ 
y’ gave him.” 

“‘No, I reckon not. Gee, how furious 
he got! Turned ’most black,” Coe 
laughed harshly. ‘Said he’d git even with 
me ef it took a year. Bluster, of course. 


F’rgotit nex’ day, likely. Those furriners 
hain’t got much sperrit.”” 
“He was a performer or somethin,” 


wasn’t he?” asked Mrs. Coe, absently, 
busied with setting out the materials for 
biscuit-making. 

**Yes; out o’ work, he said, or out 0’ 
luck. Smart worker, though. Ef we’d 
hed him last week, we’d ’ve got th’ hay 
in b’fore thet rain came. My luck, I 
s’pose.”” 

He stalked moodily toward the door, 
impatiently spurning with his boot the 
thin, frayed rag-carpet mat which lay on 
the floor and which his heavy foot en- 
countered as he passed. 

“We're goin’ t’ pick fruit t’morrow f’r 
preservin’,” he said, ‘‘an I want y’ t’ do 
up all we c’n fetch ye an’ git it out o’ th’ 
way. I hate t’ hev it stewin’ ’raound day 
after day. Wean’ th’ boys’ll bring y’ in 
plenty this afternoon an’ early mornin’.” 

* All right,” assented his wife, with a 
long breath, and the farmer passed out 
into the sunlight, carrying his hates and 
grumblings with him. 

The mother’s thoughts slipped success- 
ively, half-automatically, from one topic 
to another as the kitchen work went on. 
Presently she, said: 

“Burt comin’ ’round this evenin’, 
*Vinie?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the girl. 

‘‘He’s pretty reg’lar,” observed Mrs. 
Coe, approvingly. ‘‘Guess there’s no 
doubt thet he keers a lot f’r ye. I ’most 
wish y’d hurry up an’ git married, ’ Vinie.”’ 

““Why, ma?” she asked, timidly. 

***Cause—well, things is kind o’ hard 
f’r ye here. There’s a deal t’ do an’ no 
let up, an’ y’ never was over-strong, y’ 
know.” 

**T suppose there’ll be just as much to 
do for Burt,” said ’Vinie, with a queer 
little, ungirlish, pathetic apprehensive- 
ness. 

Her mather started slightly. 

“O, I guess not,’’ she said, quickly. 
“‘T sh’d hope not, Y’m sure. Seems as ef 
it’ll be diff’rent with you, somehow.” 

**Yes,”’ assented ’Vinie, but whether 
doubtingly or merely listlessly her mother 
could not tell. 

“Burt Way’s a big, strong fellow,” 
went on Mrs. Coe, cheerfully, ‘‘an’ he’ll 
take good keer o’ ye. His father’s given 
him a good piece o’ land t’ start with, an’ 
he’s built thet nice little house, an’ ye’ll 
find it’ll all be reel easy. Y’ don’t seem 
t’ git no rest here, an’ it worrits me.” 

‘As much as you do, ma.” 

‘0, thet ain’t th’ same thing. I’ve got 
t’ work, ofcourse. It’s jest plain, straight 
dooty. But I don’t want you should— 
not so much, anyway.” 

‘°Tisn’t th’ work,” spoke the girl, who 
had many flitting thoughts to which she 
rarely gave utterance. ‘Seems as if 
there was worse than work in life some- 
times.” 

‘““Mebbe there is,” agreed Mrs. Coe, 
vaguely, her attention being centered for 
the moment on measuring certain cup- 
fuls of flour. ‘Yes, I don’t s’pose I 
ought t’ complain.” 

“You? O, dear, dear mamma!” ’Vi- 
nie suddenly burst into tears ; she could 
not have told why. Dropping her polish- 
ing-cloth, she darted impetuously toward 
her mother, and, seizing the tired face 
between her two hands, kissed it once 
and repeatedly, then strained the other’s 
form to her in a sudden tumult of daugh- 
terly love and womanly sympathy. ‘As 
if I meant that! O!’ She choked again 
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yet uncomprehending. ‘‘There, there!” 
She gently disengaged herself. ‘‘We 
hedn’t ought t’ be keepin’ th’ work back. 
I’ve got mendin’ t’ do afterward thet y’r 
father’ll be wantin’.”” She kissed ’Vinie, 
who still drew little sobbing breaths at 
intervals. ‘‘There! I can’t think what 
took ye,’’ and, with an unexpected little 
sigh of her own, Mrs. Coe addressed her- 
self to rolling dough into little balls for 
biscuits and arranging them in rows in the 
long baking-pan; while ’Vinie, fuller of 
unanalyzed emotions than she had ever 
known herself to be, fled for a few filched 
minutes to her little room upstairs and 
had a good, unreasonable cry: 
{To be continued.) 





Rev. John G, Fee, a Noted 
Southern Pioneer 


Dr. Fee died at Berea, Ky., Jan. 11. He was 
born in Bracken County, Ky., in 1816. He 
studied in Oxford, O., and at a college in Au- 
gusta, Ky., where he graduated. He studied 
theology at Lane Seminary. His father owned 
several slaves, but while pursuing his theo- 
logical studies the son became convinced of 
the wickedness of slavery and consecrated 
himself to preach against it in his native state. 
His father disowned and disinherited him, 
but not till after he had conveyed to him a 
farm in Indiana. This the son sold for $2,400 
and spent the entire sum in buying a slave 
from his father and settinz her free, in pub- 
lishing an anti-slavery manual and in his 
work. : 

For two years, while he was preaching in 
Lewis County, he received $200 annually 
from the A. H. M.S. But learning that the 
society was supporting several churches 
containing slaveholders, he refused further 
aid. He joined the presbytery, but because 
of difference of views on the slavery question 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Church. 
He was then taken up by the A. M. A., and 
for many years was mainly supported by 
that society. He organized several anti- 
slavery churches in Kentucky, and in 1855 
began an anti-slavery school at Berea. He 
was mobbed several times, and before the 
Civil War was compelled to leave the state. 
He, with his company of teachers, returned 
as soon as the war ended, and the school ex- 
panded into Berea College. For many years 
Dr. Fee was president of the board of trus- 
tees, a lecturer in the college on the evidences 
of Christianity and also pastor of the church. 
The earnestness of his convictions, however, 
after a time led him into serious differences 
with others associated with him in the man- 
agement of the institution, and he finally with- 
drew from all connection with the A. M. A. 
and organized a small association of churches 
with which he was in sympathy. 

Dr. Fee was a man of unflinching loyalty to 
his conscience. He held that no human law 
ought to be enforced which was opposed to 
what he believed to be the higher law of God. 
He suffered much for righteousness’ sake and 
maintained to the end his loyalty to his con- 
victions of truth. He published several pam- 
phiets against slavery, and an autobiography. 





It is a sad comment on French character, if 
it be a just one—the remark of Henry James 
to E. L. Godkin that the lack of superior biog- 
raphies of eminent Frenchmen during this 
century is probably due to the fact “that the 
private lives of very few French literary men 
or artists would bear description.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


An article entitled A Gap 

Plain Talk to in Education appears in the 
Pathers . 4 

January Atlantic which is 
along the line of ‘“‘ The Father’s Respon- 
sibilities’’ and should be read and pon- 
dered by every parent of a boy. The 
writer, H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., deals with a 
delicate subject—the silence of education 
as to sex—in a vigorous, fearless, noble 
manner. And the heaviest responsibility 
for this strange, this dangerous silence, 
he rightly places upon the father. ‘‘How 
dare a father violate his first great 
duty to his son?” ‘‘ What right has 
he, by disingenuousness, by false shame, 
to teach his boy, by concealment, that 
sex is a shameful thing?’’ Mr. Sedgwick 
solemnly demands. In allowing his boy 
to learn from others the answers to his 
first curious questionings concerning life, 
in sending him to school or college with 
advice about Greek and Latin, science 
and history, and leaving him ignorant of 
himself and that sexual instinct in the 
lad ready to work for good, ready to work 
for evil, the father loses his greatest op- 
portunity with his son. We expect to 
touch on this same subject before long 
in an article on ‘Dangers to Growing 
Boys.” 





The Father at the Table * 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL 


It is with diffidence that I take up this 
theme. Ideas are plenty, and I fear not 
hosis of distant subscribers to this paper ; 
but when it comes to offering suggestions 
for paternal conduct, knowing that they 
will be critically read by my own family, 
and possibly framed by them and hung 
from the dining-room chandelier for my 
own future perusal—that, as a distin- 
guished author is fond of saying, is an- 
other story. Some members of my house- 
hold have good memories and high stand- 
ards for a minister’s practice of his own 
preaching ; and if I fail, as I probably 
shall, to live up to forthcoming doctrines, 
I foresee a new fulfillment of that ancient 
prophecy where seven women shall take 
hold on one man, this time unitedly to 
remind him of ‘that article in The Con- 
gregationalist.”’ 

And yet, have I not been faithfully in- 
doctrinated on this subject by the one 
who really ought to write this article, the 
executive head of the little commonwealth 
over which I am lieutenant-governor? 
Yesterday: “‘ Why will you sit all through 
dinner without saying a word to any 
one?” Today: ‘‘My dear, how do you 


. Suppose I can keep those children in or- 


der when you carry on at such a rate?” 
And tomorrow, probably, when company 
is present, certain delicate reminders 
sub mensa upon my pet corn and tele- 
pathic rebukes for my absent-mindedness. 
Verily, like many another husband and 
father, I am a debtor; and shall I shirk 
the task of passing on to less favored 
comrades some of the lessons which I 
have frequently heard, if not always 
heeded? At least I may strengthen my 
own resolutions, if I aid no one else, by 





*Fourth in the series on The Father’s Responsi- 
bilities. 


thus committing myself to certain theo- 
ries of a father’s duties and privileges at 
the table. 

First of all, a father is human. It is 
as hatd for him as for the others in the 
home to pass instantly from the intensity 
of professional thought or manual toil 
into an ideal spirit for the dinner table. 
Unbidden and unseen guests press in at 
his side; the unfinished task, the plan 
nearing completion, the disappointment 
or failure are not easily shaken from his 
thoughts. And yet experience and ob- 
servation teach the necessity of self-mas- 
tery at this point. I have been in a home 
where there was the deepest love between 
parents and children, but the mealtime 
seemed the place where all members, from 
the father down, brought their greatest 
irritations and nervous antagonisms, and 
littleelse. Moreover, even a model father 
is occasionally hungry, especially when at 
the end of the first round of serving a 
family of nine the plate of child number 
one comes back empty. 

The speedier gearing of the wheels of 
life in these latter days shows itself in 
the domestic routine and at mealtime. 
Hurry and interruption frequently in- 
vade many of those half-hours when 
the ideal demands that parents and chil- 
dren be unhindered and unhampered. 
We all agree in theory with the sugges- 
tion of a quaint little book on domestic 
life: “‘The right administration of the 
table is an important item in home edu- 
cation. The meals are more than means 
for sustaining physical wants; they are 
opportunities of improvement and social 
happiness. Is there danger of affixing 
undue importance to that which may 
teach, at the rate of three lessons a day, 
punctuality, order, neatness, temperance, 
self-denial, kindness, generosity and hos- 
pitality ?”’ 

If these lessons are to be taught, some 
one must give thought to preparing and 
impressing them, and this burden should 
not be put upon the mother alone. In 
ancient days, when dining was a fine art, 
every feast had its master, who not only 
regulated the potations but controlled 
the various courses of intellectual enter- 
tainment, the choice of themes and the 
direction of thought. The average meal 
of the typical American home will not 
suffer from similar guidance, and who, if 
not the father, shall undertake this duty ? 

Table manners indeed must be taught, 
line upon line, but there are other lessons 
than those of forks and spoons and the 
proper dimensions of a mouthful. In 
many of the homes where these words 
will be read mealtime is the father’s 
only weekday chance for genuine ac- 
quaintance with his children, following 
their daily work and play, keeping in 
touch with their progress and sharing 
their ideas and purposes. Unrecognized, 
this chance will pass unimproved ; appre- 
ciated, it may become a priceless oppor- 
tunity. The father may direct and not 
simply drift upon the stream of talk, 
which with five vigorous children around 
him is not likely to suffer from feeble- 
ness of volume, and may easily pass into 
uselessness or ill-tempered disputation. 
Let the father plan somewhat for topics 


and skillfully bring them forward in a - 
natural manner. Above all things, let 
him thus drive out personal and petty 
discussion of neighborhood affairs which 
are unworthy of minds having or hoping 
for any greatness. One lovely home has 
its mealtimes spoiled, according to my 
thought and feeling, by perpetual atten- 
tion to minute details of the affairs of 
other people; as a result a large circle of 
bright and otherwise finely trained chil- 
dren are being taught by their elders 
some sad lessons of petty gossip. 

There is no reason why large themes 
should not have brief and bright discus- 
sion at the table. In these days, when 
current events are so engrossing, when 
the doings of our own nation and of other 
lands have so much which children ought 
to know and in which their schools are 
now frequently trying to interest them, 
the father’s duty at the table is a plain one. 
Each child’s progress in school work, 
favorite lines of study, questions of school 
ethics, kindly and just judgment of the 
traits and deeds of schoolmates, reports 
of one’s reading, items in the daily press 
worth noticing—here are a few of the di- 
rections in which a father may turn the 
thought and conversation at mealtime, 
so that it shall be equally pleasant and 
profitable. Success in this, however, 
means earnest thought, hard work, con- 
stant struggle against selfish absorption 
in one’s personal moods and unwearying 
patience. 

One more privilege and duty of the 
father at the table deserves emphasis. It 
is here that the Christian father’s priestly 
function may reveal itself, not with un- 
natural obtrusiveness, but with great and 
vital power. The blessing at the begin- 
ning of the meal must be thoughtful and 
not mechanical; and there is, in my judg- 
ment, no such hour or place for weekday 
family worship as at the breakfast table, 
when all the family are together for the 
first—and sometimes the last—time in the 
day. The waiting fruit or cereal will 
suffer no harm while there comes a read- 
ing from the Sunday school lesson study, 
a page from Closet and Altar or a famil- 
iar psalm recited in unison, and a prayer 
in which the family gratitude shall be 
voiced, with specific petitions for daily 
needs. There is no father so hurried by 
the approaching train or electric car that 
he cannot, under ordinary circumstances, 
accomplish this, maintaining thus the re- 
ality of family worship while escaping the 
formalism which has had so much to do 
with itsdisappearance. If to these things 
the father is willing to give thought and 
persistent effort, great will be his reward. 


Look down the row of women that con- 
front one in the car or the bus, and read 
the telltale marks around their mouths. 
How many are there that do not droop at 
the corners? How many that do not 
close too tightly into a grim line, or else 
hang apart in fretful feebleness? ‘By 
their lips ye shall know them,” we might 
say. Let us train the lips of our children 
to go up at the corners, to curve ina gentle 
sweetness, of which age shall not deprive 
them.—Gond Housekeeping. 








Closet and Hitar 


I thank my God always, making men- 
tion of thee in my prayers, hearing of thy 
love and of the faith which thou hast toward 

-the Lord Jesus, and toward all the saints. 





Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure: 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 
—A. Tennyson. 





Now this love of our brethren is not 
another from the love of God; it is but 
the streaming forth of it or the reflection 
of it.—Robert Leighton. 


Your God and ours, and the God of all 
his, bring us together if it be his will and 
keep us in the meanwhile and always to 
his glory, and make us serviceable to his 
majesty and faithful to the end. Amen. 
—John Robinson. 








We follow Jesus in and out of homes ; 
children cluster at his feet ; women love 
him ; a dozen men leave net and plow to 
bind to his fortunes, and others go forth 
by twos, not ones, to imitate him. ‘ Friend 
of publicans and sinners” was his title 
with those who loved him not. Across 
the centuries we like and trust him all 
the more because he was a man of many 
friends. — William C. Gannett. 


There are natures in which, if they love 
us, we are conscious of having a sort of 
baptism and consecration; they bind us 
over to rectitude and purity by their pure 
belief about us; and our sins become the 
worst kind of sacrilege, which tears down 
the invisible altar of trust.—George Eliot. 





We must, however, be as careful to 
keep friends as to make them. The af- 
fections should not be mere ‘‘tents of a 
night.” Friendship gives no privilege to 
make ourselves disagreeable.—Sir John 
Lubbock. 


“God never loved me in so sweet a way before, 

*Tis he alone who can such blessings send ; 

And when his love would new expressions 
find, 

He brought thee to me and he said, ‘ Behold a 
a friend.’” 








When God calls upon us to trust him 
with our best, what does he ask? Is it 
not our friends? - To have a friend out of 
our reach for help and trust him wholly 
to God’s care is the highest possible kind 
of trust. 


O dearest Friend and Lover of our 
souls, we ask thy blessing and thy 
care for friends, who are thy dearest 
gifts on earth. We bless thee that 
the love thou hast for us, and the love 
we owe and fain would offer thee, can 
neither contradict nor lessen love of. 
kindred and the pure communion of 
our souls with earthly friends. So 
cleanse and ennoble all our affections 
that, with joy and singleness of heart, 
we may entreat thee to be sharers of 
our happiness. Guard these whom 
thou hast given us from all overmas- 
tering temptations and all weakness 
of their own heart’s faith. Teach us 
to understand and to be helpful with- 
out intruding on that inner life which 
each must live alone with thee. And 
quicken us to holier life that we may 
be found worthy of the love thou hast 
so freely given us. Amen. 
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The Prayers 


I was in Heaven one day when all the prayers 
Came in, and angels bore them up the stairs 
Unto a palace where he 
Who was ordained such ministry 
Should sort them so that in that palace bright 
The presence-chamber might be duly dight ; 
For they were like to flowers of various bloom ; 
And a divinest fragrance filled the room. 


Then did I see how the'great sorter chose 
One flower that seemed to me a hedgling rose, 
And from the tangled press 
Of that irregular loveliness 
Set it apart and—“ This,” I heard him say, 
“Is for the Master”; so upon his way 
He would have passed ; then I to him— 
** Whence is this rose, O thou of cherubim 
The chiefest ?”’ “‘ Knowest thou not?” he said 
and smiled, 
“* This is the first prayer of a little child.” 
—Thomas Edward Brown. 





Children Asking the Blessing 


Attention has been called in these columns 
to the pretty custom of allowing the children 
in a family to say grace, and some forms of 
blessing in prose and verse suggested. But 
is it not well, when they do it voluntarily and 
naturally, to let the children use their own 
form of words? They will surely understand 
and remember that. In one family the chil- 
dren successively officiated as chaplain at the 
table, the form for years, with slight varia- 
tions, being as follows: “*O God, bless us; 
thank you for this food; forgive our sins; for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Even childish comments or improvised ad- 
ditions to the usual form are not at heart 
irreverent, and are far better than stiff, un- 
intelligible formality. In one family, where 
the father had just begun the custom of say- 
ing grace, the four-year-old boy remarked 
that he did “ not like it as well as what grandpa 
said when he was here—papa’s blessing is not 
long enough, and it doesn’t ask God to give us 
better food ’’! 

A minister whose duties often took him 
away from home left the asking of the bless- 
ing to his little sons, ‘also charging them 
strictly to care for the health and comfort of 
their invalid mother. The latter was much 
surprised to hear this petition in the father’s 
absence: “‘O Lord, we thank thee for giving 
us such a good father. We thank thee for 
giving us such a good mother, and when she 
dies we pray thee to give us a better one”’! 

One interesting frui this custom in years 
gone by was the habit of the children of Chris- 
tian families to imitate it in their own play- 
feasts, as is no doubt well remembered by 
many now grown up. One such tradition is 
of three or four children partaking of a mud- 
pie dinner on the roadside, the oldest sister, 
with thumb carefully placed under the fore- 
finger, after the manner of their aged grand- 
father, reverently repeating, ‘‘O God, more 
*bundenty mazymore present tense.” Years 
after it came out that this remarkable prayer 
was a snatch of the grammar lesson heard at 
school added to the grandsire’s stereotyped 
petition, ‘‘More abundantly bless and feed 
our never-dying souls”! This points a moral. 
When grace is said in the presence of chil- 
dren, it should always be expressed in sim- 
ple, distinct language—else how shall the 
children that sit in the place of the unlearned 
say Amen, seeing they understand not. 

A well-known Doctor of Divinity related a 
reminiscence of his childhood in a country 
parsonage. The children were not allowed to 
eat “between meals,” so that clothes-pins 
were served in place of food on their dining- 
table in the barn. One form of blessing was, 
“© Lord, bless this food, and don’t let any of 
it stick in our throats ”’—the last petition hav- 
ing reference to the experience of a young 
brother who had nearly come to his death by 
getting a piece of lead in his throat. As the 
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children grew up, they felt less inclined to 
ask the blessing at their clothes-pin banquets, 
and a discussion sometimes arose as to whose 
duty it was, the guests rightly claiming that 
it belonged to the host. At last they settled 
it in the same way they chose the “it” in a 
game, by using the time-honored formula, 
“Intra mintra, cutra corn, apple seeds, apple 
thorn.” Even then, when it fell to “the other 
boy,” he would decline, and so the future 
D. D. had to ask the blessing anyway ! 

Since the above was written, a letter has 
been read from a native pastor in the Arme- 
nian country, one item of which touchingly 
illustrates how the New England custom has 
borne fruit in the distant Orient. ‘ Theo- 
doret is sweet in many ways. Before we be- 
gin anything to do at the table, he is the one 
to say, Pray, preparing his hands so beauti- 
fully.” 


Mellin’s 


Food makes the home modifi- 
cation of milk easy. 


Mellin’s 


Food makes milk agree with 
your baby. 




















Royal Dutch 
Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 

In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced, but qual- 
ity maintained. Sold by first-class grocers, Free sample. 
A STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 

IMPORTER, 
68 India St., Boston. 
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$ Borax In The Home” 
| A Modern Necessity. 


See that the package served you by your 
druggist or grocer bears the name of the 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. Then you’ll é 
know its pure. 

The great demand for our “Three Hundred 
Ways to Use Borax” has led us to bring out a 
new and revised edition of the booklet which 
we have named “Borax in The Home."’ 

Borax in the Toilet 
Borax in the Bath 

¢ Borax in the Sickroom 
Borax in the Laundry 
Borax in the Kitchen 

“Borax in The Home’’ is filled from cover 
to cover with recipes and hints how to use 
Powdered Borax and how to detect its 
adulteration with soda or other ingredients. 
Write today. It’s free. 

Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
Chicago. New York. $ 


¢ san Francisco. 
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The Conversation Corner 


the old century, and finished our 

telescopic observation of the new 
one, we must come back to present busi- 
ness and attend to our accumulated cor- 
respondence. Do you remember that 
near the close of the last century I had a 
call from “little Paul,” who with the 
rest of a missionary family had come 
from South Africa to North America? 
Although missing the children, I saw the 
missionary and was shown several Afri- 
can photographs, from which these two 
were selected. From Illinois, where they 
are spending their furlough, comes this 
letter describing the cuts: 


Dear Mr. Martin: These pictures are of 
little Africans whose home is at Amanzim- 
tote, Natal. The first is that of Daly Zama, 
son of a Zulu preacher. Africans in Africa 
regard clothing as a luxury, not as a neces- 
sity. Even the Christian mothers who dress 
their children are not always careful to keep 
them as fully dressed as children in this coun- 
try. A long shirt is often the only clothing. 
Daly’s mother had been washing her little 
boy’s face by pouring the water out of the 
cup (which you see on the ground) into her 
hand and rubbing it on his face. She was 
getting him ready to have his picture taken. 
Mr. Snapshot thought that his little bare, fat 
legs and arms made a pretty picture and did 
not wait until all his clothes were on. 

The hut in the background is a kitchen. 
lt is built of “wattle and daub,” i. ¢., of 
sticks woven together to make a wall, and 
daubed with clay to keep out the wind and 
cold. The roof is thatched with grass. The 
women and children will stay in this place, 
huddled about the fire in the smoke, and not 
mind it very much. The boys and girls used 
to be very inquisitive about the origin of 
things, and would inquire why they were 
black and we were white. I used to tell them 
that I thought that while we were brought up 
in the snow climate, they and their ancestors 
had been sitting over the fire in the smoke so 
long that their hair had got singed and crinkly 
and their faces become black. 

The second picture is of two little Africans. 
One is a little white African, and one is black. 
The little black boy, wrapped in a blanket, 
which is tied in a knot over his shoulder, and 
carrying a long stick, is called Umfana and 
lives in a heathen home. His father sells 
milk and he brings it in two bottles to the lit- 
tle white boy’s home. He carries the stick to 
keep off snakes. He is not old enough to go 
to school yet, but may do so after a while. 
Then he will put ona shirt. The little white 
boy is Wilfred Bunker, the brother of Paul 
who had the hen in the Corner picture. He 
was two years and a half old when this pic- 
ture was taken. He is now over four years 
old and is visiting his grandmothers and 
aunties and cousins in this country. Paul 
wants me to tell you that his white hen went 
away to the “bush,” though I think his 
mother knows where “biddie”’ went—the 
place where all good, fat hens go! 

Bloomington, Ill. Mr. B. 


I asked Mr. B. why all the pictures 
showed bare ground without trees or even 
grass, and he replied: 


The place about the house is kept free from 
grass and bushes because of the snakes, which 
are very numerous and very poisonous. We 
frequently hear of people bitten by snakes, 
and always keep snake medicine at hand for 
ourselves andthe people. But itis aremarka- 
ble fact in fulfillment of the promise given to 
Christ’s disciples that during the sixty-five 
years of the Zulu mission’s history no mis- 
sionary or missionary’s child has ever been 
bitten, though we have actually trodden upon 
serpents and had many narrow escapes. 


N OW that we have got safely out of 


I am very much interested in these pic- 
tures and what the missionary tells us 


about them. I have another picture of 
little Daly and his father (the native 
preacher) and mother and another child, 
all black but comely, and looking as well 
dressed and clean and intelligent as 
‘‘white folks.” It shows what missions 
are doing in those remote and degraded 
countries to make the natives civilized 
and good and happy. The Cornerers 
might look up that promise which Christ 
made to the apostles about serpents. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It has been a long time 
since I wrote you. .I wish you were here to 
spend Christmas with us. We have two little 
bossies. Wehavehad a big snowstorm. The 
trees are covered with snow. My father and 
I started out to the village yesterday, but we 
had not gone but a little way when we found 
that the road was blockaded. Wehadto come 
back and get an ax and cut our way through. 
The trees were so burdened with the snow 








that many of them broke down. Last week 
we had a fine crust, and my sister and I went 
sliding. We have a new dog and his name is 
Nero. I help my father haul wood. We 
have two horses. Ten deer were shot between 
Hiram and Brownfield within three days. 
Hiram, Me. WINCHESTER P. 


Hunting deer, breaking out roads, haul- 
ing wood with two horses, taking care of 
two calves—do not some of the city boys 
wish they lived in Maine? But I have 
just been reading Quo Vadis, and do not 
like to have even a respectable dog named 
after Nero—why not call him Hero or 
Zero? Here is another Maine member. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have for pets three 
kittens. Their names are Daisy and Topsy 
and Hannah. How much do they have to pay 
to join the Corner? I am six years old and 
hope I am not too young. I would like to be 
a Cornerer. How is Kitty Clover? I do not 
go to school, but study at home. My lessons 
are arithmetic and spelling and language and 
geography and reading. 

Bridgton, Me. Ruta L. 


“Not one cent for tribute” to the Cor- 
ner! Kitty Clover is getting old and 
tired; sleeps nearly all day long on my 
desk or in the easy-chair. 
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A Thanksgiving reminiscence from 
Maine (Dec. 15) rouses up an old corre- 
spondent in New Hampshire: 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Your reference to 
D. F. and the ox-sled in Maine awakened 
memories of a Vermont team of fifty years 
ago when my uncle, aunt and three children, 
with father, mother and four children took a 
similar ride to ‘“‘ Uncle Daniel’s.” Didn’t we 
youngsters want to peep in the old brick oven 
and see its smoking delicacies? Didn’t we eat 
until it seemed we could eat no more? 

Hanover, N. H. D. 


I presume you did! 


(For the Old Folks) 
“PEACE, BE STILL” 


If the young lady in Claverack, who 
wished to find the hymn her mother heard 
sixty years ago in a Methodist Sunday 
school in New York city, could have seen 
all the replies I have received to her ques- 
tion (coming from California and Minne- 
sota as well as from nearer states), she 
would be assured that a good many mem- 
ories in our circle are sixty years long! 
Some recall a part of it only, but others 
copy it in full from Mrs. Mary S. B. 
Dana’s Southern Harp, published in Bos- 
ton by Parker & Ditson in 1841. The 
hymn is given in full for other inquirers. 

Once upon the heaving ocean, 
Rode a bark at evening tide, 

While the waves in wild commotion 
Dashed against the vessel’s side. 
Jesus, sleeping on a pillow, 
Heeded not the raging billow ; 
While the winds were all abroad, 
Calmly slept the Son of God. 

In that dark and stormy hour 
Fearful ones awaked their Lord ; 
Jesus, by his sovereign power, 
Calmed the tempest with a word. 
On life’s dark and restless ocean, 
’Mid the billows’ wild commotion, 
Trembling soul, your Lord is there, 
He will make you still his care. 


Jesus knows your silent weeping, 
When before his throne you bow ; 
Never, never, is he sleeping, 
Where he reigns in glory now. 
If the world is dark before thee, 
If the billows, rolling o’er thee, 
All thy soul with terror fill, 
Hear him saying, “ Peace, be still!” 
A few extracts from these letters will 
interest the Old Folks. 


... Although I am threescore years old, in 
my heart I am still youthful and enjoy the 
Conversation Corner. I send the poem asked 
fet: c's 

Buffalo, N. Y. B. F. C. 

My wife remembers everything she ever 
learned or sung in her girlhood, and at once 
put her hand upon the desired lines, associated 
with the stilling of Galilee’s waters by the 
Master. 

Boston. P. 
... The words of all these songs by Mrs. 
Dana are set to different dear old tunes, such 
as “Bonnie Doon,” “Home, sweet home,’’ 
“The last link is broken,” ete. 

Oakland, Cal. 2. S.-W 

It will be remembered that this same 
Mrs. Mary S. B. P. Dana, afterwards Mrs. 
Shindler, has been credited with the 
authorship of the beautiful verses, 

I know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know my guide— 
for which search has previously been 
made in this department, although that 
is by no means decided ; the lines do not 
occur in this collection. 
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The Greatest Week in History” 


IV. The Prophet’s Controversy 
By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


Most harmonists place the visit of the 
Greeks to Jesus near the close of the dis- 
cussions in the temple. But the real 
harmony of his teaching, as it seemed to 
the lesson committee, required that it 
should precede that discussion. For that 
sublime disclosure of his faith in his mis- 
sion and in mankind forms a luminous 
background which relieves the gloom of 
the revelation of the nation’s rotten- 
ness in the hostility of all classes of 
influential people to the Messiah offer- 
ing himself as their deliverer. In this 
brief review of the great final contro- 
versy of Jesus with the Jews an acquaint- 
ance with the entire text must be assumed 
[Matt. 21: 18-23, 39] and the parallel pas- 
sages in Mark and Luke. This tragic 
preface to the crucifixion demonstrates 
the marvelous mastery by Jesus of the 
knowledge of the history and political 
life of the nation. As a study in dialec- 
tics, though that may be regarded as its 
least important feature, it is unparalleled 
in literature. As a disclosure of the 
might of simple truth against the intrica- 
cies of error in whose meshes religious 
men had become entangled, it is fascinat- 
ing. Space allows only an expanded in- 
dex, which includes: 

1. The judgment on the nation. The fig 

tree symbolized it, with its alluring prom- 
ise of fruit to a hungry man and its utter 
failure on close inspection to satisfy him. 
And its promise had been often made, 
always unfulfilled, till its worthlessness 
was clearly revealed [Luke 13: 6-9]. Hu- 
manity required that it should show its 
character at last, and it withered. Jesus 
told his disciples that by faith they should 
be able to discover and disclose the nature 
of men, but in the same breath he taught 
them to forgive as they would be forgiven 
{Mark 11: 19-25]. Thus he prepared them 
to remember the experiences that were 
to follow. 
“9. The answer to the Pharisees. Jesus 
had driven the traders out of the temple, 
many of them probably Gentiles who had 
no right to enter its courts. The law 
threatening them with death was written 
on the stones which guarded the sanctu- 
ary, but those who professed to reverence 
the law had not enforced it. They recog- 
nized its authority, and when they chal- 
lenged Jesus they knew he had done what 
they ought to have done. When he 
taunted them with having disregarded 
the summons of John to repent and re- 
form they dared not answer, for the peo- 
ple knew their hypocrisy. They had said, 
“*T go, sir,’ and went not.” They had 
let publicans and harlots set them an ex- 
ample of righteousness and had refused 
to follow it. They had rejected the last 
and highest messenger from God whose 
act they acknowledged fulfilled the divine 
command, and they confessed that they 
deserved destruction [Matt. 21: 41-46]. 
What wonder that they sought to kill him 
whom the people took for a prophet ? 

3. The answer to the Herodians. It was 
no new thing for religious leaders to join 
with politicians to trap a heretic. Chris- 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 27. Text, 
Matt. 21: 18-23, 39. International Lesson, Jesus 
Silences the Pharisees. 


tian history has since furnished many ex- 
amples. Ministers are still persuaded 
to denounce some policy of the govern- 
ment concerning which they pronounce 
judgment with little more than hearsay 
knowledge. But Jesus thwarted them by 
telling them to deal as honestly with 
Cesar as they ought to deal with God and 
not to let one duty defeat the other. 

4. The answer to the Sadducees. Men 
who professed no belief in a future world 
asked Jesus to adjudicate on marriage 
and divorce in that world. He told them 
that their marriage laws were not en- 
acted for the world to come, and then 
turned on them with an argument for im- 
mortality which was unanswerable if 
they believed in an eternal God. Would 
that the unpractical reasonings of faith- 
less men could always be thus turned to 
make them face their own responsibili- 
ties as immortal souls. Even some of 
the scribes acknowledged that the Proph- 
et’s message gripped their consciences 
[Luke 20: 39]. 

5. The Prophet justifies himself [Mark 
12: 28-87]. A chosen spokesman of the 
Pharisees challenged Jesus to declare his 
creed. Perhaps a Christian of today 
might be tempted to disavow any creed, 
in view of the current disagreements con- 
cerning religion. But Jesus quoted a 
very old one and avowed it as the basis 
of his belief and conduct, and his ques- 
tioner, who had sought to entrap him, 
was moved to confess that he accepted 
his creed. Then Jesus challenged them 
to declare their view of himself, and they 
dared not answer. 

6. The Prophet's wrath. How could a 
man who knew the wickedness of the 
leaders of his nation, as Jesus described 
it, their hypocrisy, meanness, greed and 
cruelty, be willing to die for mankind? 
We need to have in our thoughts the 
rhapsody of Jesus when he heard of Gen- 
tiles desiring to see him, in order to read 
intelligently this awful chapter of woes. 
He had probed to the depths of their 
hearts these cheaters of widows, who 
made long prayers, these professors of re- 
ligion, who blocked for others the way 
into the kingdom of heaven which they 
refused to enter, these false interpreters 
of the Word of God, these scrupulous 
taxpayers who knew no mercy, these 
men whose religion was in appearance 
that covered rottenness of soul, these 
persecutors of heretics who had the au- 
thority of office to declare what ortho- 
doxy was. Yet, when he had reviewed 
their history and laid bare their charac- 
ter, he closed his denunciation with an 
outburst of sorrow in which the domi- 
nant note was tenderness. 

If we can follow the prophet all the 
way through his controversy with men 
who had gone so far in sin while they 
professed to teach righteousness that 
they knew they must kill him orhe would 
destroy them, we can be reformers with 
hope. For we shall be eager to be re- 
deemers even though the way to redeem 
men be the way of the cross. No man 
was ever in the midst of surroundings so 
powerful to persuade him to be a pessi- 
mist as Jesus was that last week of his 
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life in Jerusalem. No man was ever so 
sublime an optimist. He saw men as 
they were, society as it was; and he saw 
men as they might be, would be, because 
he was what he was. ‘For the joy that 
was set before him he endured the cross,” 
Seeing what he is, the way of the cross 
will be for us a pathway of light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 





Topic, Jan. 20-26. The Divine Call. Isa. 55: 
1-7; Matt. 9: 10-13; 11: 28-30, 
To whom uttered. How expressed. How to be 


heeded. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 95.] 
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vernge age of eighty- three ministers passes, 68. 9, 
aaine 03 ministers, averaging 69.4, last year. 





Ask God to give thee skill in comfort’s art, 

That thou may’st consecrated be, 

And set apart unto a life of sympathy ; 

For heavy lies the weight of ill on every heart, 

And comforters are needed much of Christlike 
touch. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Catechetics versus Modern Pedagogy 


Dr. Doremus Scudder, in The Congregation- 
alist for Nov. 24, has made the best argument 
for catechetics in the religious instruction of 
childhood that I have seen. His plea that 
others shall “not discourage a movement 
which is of such great hope” would seem to 
call upon any who do oppose the revival of an 
obsolescent system to state good reasons for 
doing so. I am so much convinced that many 
will be thoughtlessly swung into line with 
this fad, as with so many others of recent 


church method, unless its imperfections are 


shown, that I venture my remonstrance. 

Dr. Scudder broadly defines catechetics as 
a conference between teacher and pupils, 
whose aim is vital rather than doctrinal, whose 
method is to start from a book'tet of question 
and answer, proceed with memorizing at home, 
mostly of Seripture, and culminate in free 
conversation in the class, and whose chief 
value is the contact of children with the con- 
secrated personality of a wise Christian 
teacher. If this is catechetics our only objec- 
tion to it can be that as a separate method it 
is unnecessary. Whatis allthis but just what 
the Sunday school class is? And if the Sun- 
day school class is not this, better make it so 
than give this needless supplementary work 
to the hard-worked pastor. Catechetics is un- 
consciously, I believe, a protest against some 
of the imperfections of the present lesson sys- 
tem. It died when the Sunday school arose. 
It is revived to reform its successor. 

The catechetics which the world knew, until 
Dr. Scudder and others of our day wrote their 
suggestive little manuals, and which it iden- 
tifies with the word, was something quite dif- 
ferent. It was very certainly doctrinal, formal, 
systematic and oppressive, and this sort is just 
as likely to rise from the grave as the other. 

Now what are the objections to catechetics 
as an instrument for use by the pastor- 
teacher? Dr. Scudder finds comfort in the 
teachihgs of our pedagogists, but it is from 
pedagogy that the strongest objections come. 
These are some of them: 

1. The catechism recognizes the right era 
for personal approach upon religious matters, 
but it is a method appropriate, if at all, to the 
latest and not to the earliest years of adoles- 
cence. Psychologist: are agreed that the 
philosophic period, the time when truths are 
crystallized, is not earlier than eighteen. 
Children of twelve are too young for the cate- 
chism. Approach the child at twelve, but 
leave all systems until eighteen. 

2. Catechetics misses “the point of contact 
in teaching” almost altogether. Adolescence 
is the period of the heart. Catechetics makes 
no appeal other than to the understanding 
and the memory. The interests of adoles- 
cence are heroism, enthusiasms, sexual, social 
and moral awakenings. Catechetics reaches 
none of these interests, except the moral, and 
this not in its adolescent stage, which is that 
of emotion largely. Catechisms are pecul- 
iarly dangerous instruments in the hands of 
ministers, because of their close affinities with 
theology, and Dr. G. Stanley Hall found from 
an investigation that about one child in 12,000 
is interested in theology. 

3. A method embodying a ‘‘ booklet in sys- 
tematic form just as is done in the corre- 
sponding ninth grade school text-book of Latin 
or algebra” (I quote Dr. Scudder) is proper 
for an exact science or a dead language but is 
obsolete in the physical sciences and ought to 
be in any teaching of what has to do with life. 
In these the laboratory method is indicated. 
Teach faith not as you teach Latin but as you 
teach chemistry, by doing. This is the Bible 
method and the Bible is an ex ellent manual 
of pedagogy. It is Dr. W. N. Clarke who 
points this out: that in the Bible biographies 
we find truth not ready made but in the mak- 
ing, and his phrase is “the Bible, a laboratory 
of faith.” We come to truth by living it. 


Truth is not a matter of precept but of conta- 
gion. “What a child is told he forgets in five 
minutes. What a child has felt he never for- 
gets.’ 

The catechism is, to all but a few men who 
have written out their own character in 
their own manuals, and who thus reach the 
child by book as well as by life, a barrier. 
Where the catechism class succeeds I attribute 
the success to personality rather than to 
method, and I feel sure that the average pas- 
tor can use a better method. 

He who radically opposes a plan that has 
earnest advocates should suggest a better one. 
Manifest imperfections in the practical work- 
ing of our Sunday schools and Junior En- 
deavor Societies, especially in their failure to 
hold our boys, make the need of wiser plans 
imperative. One great cause of weakness in 
these two instrumentalities is their uniform- 
ities. I hesitate to name a way which men 
shall merely imitate. We need today instru- 
mentalities in which there is more room for 
teacher and pupils to initiate and originate, 
free from “ international ” systems and topic- 
cards and five-barred pledges. Many peda- 
gogists are looking with kindly interest upon 
certain experiments with boys, conducted 
heretofore largely in social settlements and 
summer play schools, but equally successful 
in a few churches, where the keynotes of en- 
deavor are the natural joyous fellowship of 
leader and children in constructive crafts and 
plays, where all the awakening instincts are 
appealed to in turn, and where faith and truth 
and life are communicated, as they can only 
be made the property of others by means of 
the hero-worship and idealism of affectionate 
boyhood. If the pastor is to have a “ class,” 
let it be one in nature study, or whittling 
even, rather than in a catechism. For all the 
boys I know about are like Eben Holden’s 
“swift ’—they haven’t “ much appetite for 
the pure in heart,” they “‘haven’t much reli- 
gion to speak of.” 

But if the pastor be unsatisfied with com- 
panionships which he feels to be too secular 
and wishes to penetrate the delicate reserves 
of that age when it is so much more important 
to brood than to utter, there are two other 
methods he can use. He can wait his chance 
to be helpful to that boy, and the need or the 
sorrow will open the lad’s life. Or—and why 
have we forgotten this—he can, if he will, 
preach every Sunday morning to more boys 
than he can ever gather in a catechism class 
such manly sermons—not ‘“ sermonettes ’— 
that the boys shall understand all they need to 
know and learn to love all they ought to love 
in order to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

WILLIAM Byron FORBUSH. 

Charlestown, Mass. 


A Wearied Church Clerk’s Hint to 
Candidates 


The pulpit of the Congregational church of 
Watertown, Ct., having become vacant, there 
lie before me seventy letters, ranging from 
Maine to Virginia and from Colorado to Rhode 
Island. All letters with return postage in- 
closed received an immediate reply, with all 
the information obtainable; the others did 
not. First, because the amount of postage, 
though small on one letter, in the aggregate 
amounted to a good deal—on some letters 
amounting to six cents to return testimonials, 
etc.—besides the amount of writing involved. 
Second, to our community the absence of re- 
turn postage showed a lack of business quali- 
fication, so much needed here—and I think I 
might say elsewhere—that it proved conclu- 
sively to us that they were not the men for 
the place. Henry T. DAYTON, 

Clerk of Church. 





Always there is a black spot in our sunshine 
—it is the shadow of ourselves.—Carlyle. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and 





$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price, 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former 
price, $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price, $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 


$10 Rainy-Day Skirts 


Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Re uced Price List s nt 
Sree at once upon request. If any garment ordere | 
therefrom should not please you, send it back. !e 
will refund your money. Be sure t> say y ‘u wisht e 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our new Serine Catalogue will be rea'y 

rite now and we will mail you 1 
copy. with a full !ine of new Spring samples, as soon 
as it is issued. Be sure to say you wish the new 
Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


February 7th. 


Cloaks. 


THIS will be the 

last announce- 
ment of our general 
Reduction Sale to 
make room for new 
Spring stock, for the 
twelve hundred 
pieces of suitings 
and cloakings in- 
cluded when we be- 
yan this Sale are dis- 
appearing rapidly. 
The assortment can 
last but a few weeks 
more. 

Suits, Cloaks and 
Skirts made to order 
at one-third less 
than regular prices 
—perfect in fashion, 
shape and workman- 
ship. Almost all of 
our styles and mate- 
rials share in the 
reduction. These 
offerings and others: 
Tailor-MadeSuits, 

lined through- 

out; former 
price $10; re- 
duced to $6.67. 


reduced to $6.67. 














dainty, no light so \ 

charming as the 

mellow glow that 
comes from 


red in m: color tints 
| with sur- 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Naturalist’s Judgment of Life 
and Death 


How far human belief about the here- 
after is to be altered by the increase of 
knowledge about the past is one of the 
most interesting of questions. That 
marked changes already have taken place 
is obvious and they have modified the 
faith of thousands of Christians materi- 
ally, without diminishing either its inten- 
sity or its efficiency. Such a volume as 
Prof. N. 8S. Shaler’s The Individual* ex- 
plains how and why some of these modi- 
fications have been made and how their 
results are related to conduct. The au- 
thor writes in apparent sympathy with 
Christianity, but purposely assumes a 
point of view outside of it, as is neces- 
sary to his object. Although his argu- 
ment denies some things formerly held 
to be elements of the Christian system, 
such as the fall of man, its main trend 
and influence are much more likely to 
advantage true religion than to harm 
it. 

How have we come to be here as indi- 
viduals with some personal independ- 
ence? Why is human life so brief? 
What is the true meaning of death in the 
great order of the universe? These and 
some kindred questions Prof. Shaler at- 
tempts to answer from the point of view 
of natural history, studying the meaning 
of phenomena in the successive stages 
of the development of the world, and he 
is uniformly serious and reverent, not 
wise above what is fairly inferable from 
facts or on the other hand afraid to draw 
from facts the full measure of their sug- 
gestions. In general, if we apprehend 
him, he holds the ground of the evolution- 
ist who believes in the derivation of man 
from the ape, while admitting that proof 
thereof depends upon a link still miss- 
ing from the chain. We shall not dis- 
pute with him on this matter, which is 
not of great consequence. But he does 
not seem to us to disprove the necessity 
of a special creation at some point in the 
chain. Itis to us inconceivable that out 
of an inorganic, lifeless substance a living 
creature, however embryotic and rudi- 
mental, should grow without the direct 
impartation of life from outside. 

The main concern of the volume, how- 
ever, is with death and what lies beyond, 
and it not only argues with wisdom and 
force that death is essential in the great 
scheme of the universe, but it also pre- 
sents cheering suggestions, especially urg- 
ing that the dead are in their Father’s 
house as truly as they were here, that 
life is continuous and the place of man 
in nature hardly can be estimated by 
the duration of his life in the body. 
Professor Shaler weaves together a cheer- 
ing view of death and a presumption in 
favor of continued life beyond death, 
which have peculiar force because they 
are based upon naturalistic foundations. 
We seldom have read a more suggestive, 
interesting volume of its class. Now 
and then a minor position causes a men- 
tal protest, but as a general expression of 
the new doctrine of modern science as to 
individuality it is excellent. 


*D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


* Christianity may well join with science 
in insisting that the here and the here- 
after belong to one and the same realm— 
indeed Christianity rightly conceived has 
always taught this—and that a realm 
ruled by a divine and beneficent Father, 
and that the life of the two is essentially 
continuous. Professor Shaler, by the 
way, takes care to state his belief that sin 
never escapes its appropriate penalty, al- 
though he discards the conception of fu- 
ture punishment commonly held in the 
past. The volume is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of its subject. 
We regret to have to add that it is disfig- 
ured by many typographical errors, e. g., 
upon pages 49, 275, 292, 312 and 329. 


Some January Magazines 


In The Atlantic Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s The Reconstruction Period prop- 
erly is given the place of honor. It deals 
with the reconstruction of the Southern 
States in a philosophical manner, point- 
ing out that the most important outcome 
of the Civil War was the awakening of 
what we never had possessed before, a 
truly national consciousness and spirit. 
H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., in A Gap in Educa- 
tion, urges more faithful teaching of the 
young as to chastity and the relations of 
the sexes. Kate Douglas Wiggin con- 
tinues Penelope’s Irish Experiences. en- 
tertainingly. Sara M. Handy contributes 
a vivid account of The Last Days of the 
Confederacy, from the point of view of 
a Southern woman. R. B. Johnson’s 
Letter from England supplies a suggest- 
ive résumé of opinions and events there 
during the year, and the editorial study 
of Fiction during the year is interesting, 
in spite of its undue exaltation of Mrs. 
Ward and Mr. Barrie. 

Professor Wilson also has precedence 
in Harper’s with the excellent first in- 
stallment of his Colonies and Nation, a 
new, short history of our country. Gil- 
bert Parker begins a new novel, The 
Right of Way, and Booth Tarkington 
Cherry, a Romance. The third and con- 
cluding portion of Victor Hugo’s Love- 
letters is included, and several entertain- 
ing short stories by C. T. Brady, W. W. 
Jacobs, H. B. Fuller, G. B. Grinnell, and 
others fill the larger share of the num- 
ber. Poultney Bigelow’s account of his 
experiences in revisiting Japan also is 
graphic. 

In The Century are Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s amusing A Comedy of Conscience ; 
Mr. E. V. Smalley’s The United States 
Patent Office and Hon. C. D. Wright’s 
What the Government Costs, both sol- 
idly instructive; Besieged in Pekin, by 
Cecile E, Payen, and Running the Cajions 
of the Rio Grande, by R. T. Hill, two 
very different but equally exciting rec- 
ords of personal adventure; Shadow and 
Sunlight in East London, by Sir Walter 
Besant, revealing not only what is to be 
seen but something of the real character 
of the people; a paper of reminiscence 
and suggestion on Hamlet’s Castle, 
Kronsberg at Elsinore, by J. A. Riis; and 
several poems and short stories, all ex- 
cellent. The Century knows well how to 
combine the substantial and the merely 


entertaining so as to make an admirable 
magazine. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society 
and The City of Worcester are described 
in the New England Magazine’s most im- 
portant papers. Each is well worth the 
reading and is illustrated freely. H. G. 
Mitchell has contributed Park Hol- 
land’s personal Reminiscences of Shays’s 
Rebellion, which has historical interest 
and value. Fanny D. Bergen has made 
an entertaining paper on an unpromising 
subject, Fly Leaf Rhymes and Decora- 
tions, and F. E. Keay one on old-time 
costume in The Puritan and Dress Re- 
form. Augusta W. Kellogg’s Public Me- 
morials to Women also is well written 
and illustrated. 

McClure’s is as good as ever, and offers 
a larger proportion than formerly of en- 
tertaining papers without any sacrifice 
of interest. Clara Morris’s Recollections 
of the Stage and Its People will attract 
many. R.S. Baker’s character study of 
the German Emperor is discriminating 
and pictorial. S. R. Mallory’s Last Days 
of the Confederate Government deals 
with Jefferson Davis and his cabinet in 
their flight. F. W. Skinner’s Great 
Achievements in Modern Bridge-Build- 
ing is as interesting as any romance, and 
the stories and other minor contributions 
are of a high order. 

Lovers of fine horses will relish E. A. A. 
Grange’s How to Judge a Horse, in The 
Cosmopolitan, in itself and its attractive 
pictures. Emil Friend’s article, The Paris 
Press, describes the leading Parisian jour- 
nals and their editors. Prof. Brander 
Matthews, on Americanisms Once More, 
shows considerable learning as well as 
the ability to retort courteously and ef- 
fectively upon Mr. Andrew Lang. Dr. 
F. E. Clark tells of many Chinese Oddi- 
ties observed by him in his visits to China. 
Dr. R. T. Ely discusses Reforms: in Tax- 
ation briefly but wisely, and several other 
good papers make up a strong number. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


A Book of Common Worship. pp. 418. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Compiled by Rev. R. H. Newton, D. D., Rev. 
Gustav Gottheil, D. D., and Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
a committee acting for the New York State 
Conference of Religion, an outgrowth of the 
National Congress of Religion which itself 
was due to the Chicago Parliament of Reli- 
gions in 1893. It contains selections from the 
sacred books of the East and the writings of 
Plato, Marcus Aurelius, and others, as well 
as from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
These are accompanied by prayers and hymns, 
Such a book is insufficiently evangelical in 
tone for most Christian churches. It will 
suit our Unitarian friends better. Asan hon- 
est and able attempt to promote the outward 
unity of believers in God it is praiseworthy. 
But it hardly is likely to make a great impres- 
sion. 

oredr W. Gamble. pp. 203. Jennings 
An argument to prove that Saturday is nei- 
ther the Old Testament Sabbath nor that of 
the pre-Christian world, and to establish Sun- 
day as the true Sabbath. Too combative in 
temper, but contains material which we have 
not seen in other discussions of the theme. 
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Christus Victor. By BN . Dodge. pp. 187. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 26. 
The second edition of an elaborate religious 
poem first printed some years since. Lofty in 
conception and helpfully suggestive. Shows 
command of a considerable variety of meters. 

oe eae are oa & Mains” ; $i.o0. 
Contains prayers, collects and verses to aid 
private devotion. Diversified, full of wise 
and timely spiritual suggestion, and excellent 
in all respects. 

Not in Temples Made with Hands. By A. B. 

Seaforth. pp. 6 
A reverent i of fundamental reli- 
gious truths but not sufficiently lucid. Leaves 
only vague impressions. 

The Senior Mage gy mn and Beginners’ 


Lesson Books of the Berean Series for 1901. 
Eaton & Mains. Each 15 cents. 


In their familiar neat and compact form. 


FICTION 

One of Ourselves. By L. P. * saa pp. 448. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.5 
Not equal to the author’s preci stories. Con- 
tains some bright, entertaining character 
sketching, but on the whole is overwrought 
and a little wearisome. 

Foes in Law. By Rhoda Broughton. pp. 326. 

Maemillan Co. $1.50. 
Pictures the mutual dislike of a man’s sister 
and his wife and her family, and which is the 
more disagreeable is hard to be decided. But 
at last they harmonize. A strong story in 
spite of its unpleasant features. But gross 
typographical errors occur. 

ur 

A gg Aang on) ae a T. Meade. pp. 380, 
How a fine girl got into a very tight place and 
sacrificed herself, but came out all right in 
the end of her love story is well told. Whether 
she was plucky or failed in pluck is a ques- 
tion, however. 

The Moving Finger Writes. By Grace D. 

Litehfield. pp. 265. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The heroi: e is mawkishly sentimental. The 
plot contains too many improbabilities. The 
hero’s misfortune should have been a bar to 
marriage. We cannot commend the book. 

Mrs. Cherry’s Sister. By Minnie W. Baines- 

Miller. pp. 355, Jennings & Pye. 90 cents. 
Ar exposure of Christian Science. Teaches a 
wholesome lesson but does not rank very high 
as a literary work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


{fies he 1 AT eet War. ByM. Z.  Maerety, 


Macmillan Co. $1.5 


ee sane By Prof. N. 8. Shaler. pp. 
351. D. Appleton. $1.50. 


Memories of the Tennysons. By R H. D. 

Raw nsley. pp. 252. Macmillan Co. $2. ‘35. 
A record in the spirit and much of the man- 
ner of Boswell, but much less comprehensive 
and complete, by a family friend. ‘Very in- 
teresting and valuable, except the funeral 
chapter, which is too sentimental and long 
drawn out. One or two chapters are by other 
writers and one deals with the poet’s brother 
Charles. The best features of the book are 
the comments by humble friends of Tennyson. 
There are many good pictures. 

The Riddle of the Universe. By Prof. Ernst 

Haeckel. pp. 391. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Sums up tersely the substance of his earlier 
writings, the conclusions of the life-long 
study of an avowed materialist. Offers monis- 
tic ethies; reverence for the true, the good 
and the beautiful, as the substitute for Chris- 
tianity, which in the main it condemns 
Severely. Holds that the only riddle of the 
universe now unsolved is that of the essence 
of substance, which is believed undiscover- 
able. Charges that scientists who disagree 
with the author lack courage. Interesting as 
a statement of opinion but already out of date 
as an authority on religion. 

phe Clergy in American Life and Letters. 

om pia Db. Addison. pp.400. Macmillan Co. 

Si.2o. 
Belongs to series of National Studies in Ameri- 
can Letters. The spirit is candid and the 
Style clear and telling, But the title raises 
expectations which go unrealized. The first 
chapter describes the clergy in life, the next 
three chapters their work in literature. 
These contain much interesting material but 
are too superficial. The author is at his best 
in his critiques of Channing, Parker, Bush- 
nell, Brooks and others. These are excellent. 


Notes 


The Harpers announce twelve new novels 
this year by American authors, one to appear 
each month. 


Almost a fifth of the additions to the Boston 
Public Library last year were in the depart- 
ment of Social Science and Public Documents. 

The Critic reaches in this month its twenti- 
eth anniversary. . Always iriteresting and val- 
uable, it never has been more so than during 
the past year. 

The Hartford, Ct., Courant reprinted on 
Jan. 1, 1901, its issue of Jan. 1, 1801. It wasa 
fortunate idea well carried out. The reprint 
was exceedingly interesting. The Courant 
is the oldest journal in New England, if not 
in America. 

John Tenniel, the famous cartoonist, has 
severed his connection of fifty years with the 
London Punch. He is to be succeeded by 
Linley Sambourne and hereafter the cartoons, 
instead of being drawn by hand on wood, are 
to be photo-engraved. 


Mr. William H. Arnold’s collection of first 
editions of American authors is to be sold be- 
fore the end of January by Messrs. Bangs & 
Co. It includes about 700 titles. Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier 
Longfellow and Lowell are its specialties. 


It seems to be settled already that there 
shall be a memorial statue of the late ex- 
Governor Roger Wolcott. It also is proposed 
to erect it ina vacant niche in Dorie Hall in 
the State House. But it ought to be in one 
of the parks where maby more people can 
see it easily. 

Mark Twain says that people between six- 
teen and ninety do not enjoy Scott’s novels. 
He is mistaken there, as The Bookman inti- 
mates. But it is a risky statement which that 
magazine goes on to make—that the only pro- 
duction by which Robert Louis Stevenson 
finally will be remembered is his Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 27-Feb. ® 
tions. Rom. 1: 14-16. 

Like every other good resolution, the pur- 
pose to do more for missions must be born out 
of deep conviction. So we do well to ponder 
these strong words of Paul: until their rich 
meaning is understood. Just what is he say- 
ing? Note the progress of thought—“*I am 
debtor.” A great sense of what he owed to 
others because of the truth revealed to him is 
followed by a personal commitment to serv- 
ice as he declares, ““Iam ready.” “The only 
fair thing to do, under these circumstances, is 
to share with those who have it not the won- 
derful experience which has been mine.” 
And then his thought bounds forward still 
further, as he realizes the greatness and glory 
of the gospel, and he cries out, “I am not 
ashamed.” “I have something to give the 
world for which I need not apologize. Itisa 
superb boon which I am offering my fellow- 
men. I will not go out with shamefacedness, 
but with exultation.” 


Missions: Resolu- 





Translate this into the terms of our own 
life. Almost any of us can say, “I am debtor. 
I have a knowledge of the true God and of his 
Son, the world’s Saviour. I have hopes for 
the hereafter for my dear ones and for my- 
self. I have access to sources of spiritual 
strength, by means of which I may to some 
extent overcome the ills of life and escape the 
evils of the world. I have in the comradeship 
of Christ, day by day, a never-failing inspira- 
tion for the hardest tasks, the most common- 
place drudgery. I have an education for 
which I have not begun to pay its worth; I 
live in a free country; I enjoy, day by day, 
the comforts and blessings of civilization. 
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For these and other reasons I am ready to 
share with my fellowmen not thus blessed. 
I indeed exult in this opportunity of passing 
on to others the highest good the world can 
know.” 





Now for three simple, practical new century 
resolutions: 

1. In the coming year I will know more 
about some single mission field. That is not 
expecting too much even of a busy Christian. 
Take some mission of the American Board 
like the Marathi ir India or the eastern Tur- 
key, or take the A. M. A.’s mission to the 
Chinese in San Francisco, or the Home Mis- 
sionary Society’s work in Cuba, or any of a 
dozen other equally interesting and fascinat- 
ing subjects of study. Knowledge about a 
single field will be sure to deepen interest in 
world-wide missions. 





2. I will invest some money in some single 
mission field. That again is not too much to 
expect from even a Christian very much re- 
stricted in his income. We shall not care 
much for the work of Christ anywhere unless 
we put a little money into some corner of the 
big harvest field. Perhaps you will choose 
the mission about which you are studying, or 
perhaps, for the sake of widening your hori- 
zon, you will choose some other; but at any 
rate resolve to support some form of aggres- 
sive Christian work. Then the same satis- 
faction will be yours that was seen on the 
face of the Glasgow street sweeper by Dr. 
Chalmers years ago when he asked him where 
he had been, and the little fellow replied, “To 
a missionary, meeting.” ‘*And what for?” 
asked the good doctor. ‘* Well, you see I am 
a@ partner in the concern and wanted to see 
how the business was getting along.” 





3. I will do each day a missionary deed. 
That means some act of self-denial and minis- 
tration to others in our homes or business 
circles. It will be the equivalent, though on 
a vastly smaller scale, of what the home or 
foreign or city missionary is doing al] the 
time. If he can give up the pleasant life in 
America for twenty, thirty or fifty years, we 
ought each day to sacrifice a bit of time in 
behalf of some oné else. If he shows almost 
infinite patience in learning how to save his 
brethren, so we ought, once a day at least, to 
study ways of approaching the other life in 
order that we may more effectively pass over 
the blessings of the gospel. 

How many of us will take these three mis- 
sionary resolutions, all of which aim not at 
many things but at one thing? How would it 
do to call them twentieth century single-barrel 
resolutions. 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 





Friend, 85. 
Mrs. J. E. S., 2. 
First Cong. Gh., Evanston, Ul 7.42 
Miss Frances Higley, Te psilanti, Mich., 10. 


Cong. Ch., Clinton, ¢€ 4 
Prim. Dept., Cong. Bible School, Thomaston, Ct., 10. 
Second Cong. Ch., Cornwall, Ct., 5 
First Cong. 5. 8., West Springfield, Mass., 5. 
Cong. 8. S., Albion, Neb. 10. 
First Cong. Ch., Overlin, O., 19.30 
Friend, Providence, 2 


Prim. Dept. Third tion. "oh. Chelsea, Mass. 6.80 


Through Rev. D. M. Stearns, Germantown, Pa., a 
Cong. Ch., Sherwood, Ore., 

Plymouth Ave. Cong. Ch., ‘Oakland, Cal., 1, 16 

. 8S. Jerabek, Silver Lake, Minn. 

Dr. J.C, Anderson, Thawville, ul., 15. 
A subscriber to The Congregationalist. >. 
Sound Ave. , Riverhead, L. I., 15. 
Kethany Ch., Quincy, 10. 
Mrs. Jane Pitiiips Hoodathek:, Ct., 1. 
Junior ¥. P. . E., Hancock, N. H., be 
Fr 5 





Central Cong. Ch., Worcester, Mass., 1.43 
1 


$203.11 
124,035.14 


$124,238.25 


tal, 
Previously Acknowledged, 
Grand Total, 














And each hour has its lesson, and each life 

And if we miss one life, we shall not find 

Its lesson in another ; rather, go 

So much the less complete for evermore. 
—Ugo Bassi. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


The Passing of a Great Merchant 

By the death of Philip D. Armour Chicago 
loses one of its most conspicuous citizens, and 
a business man of rare ability. He asked no 
more of others than of himself. With him 
business was everything. For years he rose 
at five o’clock, breakfasted at six, reached his 
office at seven and did not leave it till six in 
the evening. His work was organized with 
military precision and his word was always 
obeyed. His knowledge of men, of the de- 
mands of the market, of the amount and char- 
acter of the crops, of the number of cattle, 
hogs and sheep which could be obtained in 
any single year were a marvel to his associates 
and competitors. His judgment was not often 
at fault. The amount of his fortune is not yet 
known but must reach many millions. A few 
years ago he gave each of his two sons five 
millions and admitted them into his business 
as partners. The death of one of these sons 
last year was a shock from which the father 
never recovered. 

Mr. Armour wasabenevolentman. He had 
an army of dependents. At times it seemed 
as if there were no limits to the gifts which he 
was making in small sums to the needy. For 
many years he was one of the principal sup- 
porters of Plymouth Church. He is credited 
with having paid one-third of its expenses 
and with adding one-third to all its benevolent 
contributions. But the object in which he 
took the deepest interest was the welfare of 
the young. Hence the Armour Institute, to 
which, with the Armour Mission founded by 
a gift of $100,000 from a deceased brother, he 
has contributed hardly less than $3,000,000. 


Mr. Armour’s Relations to Dr. Gunsaulus 

From his arrival in Chicago to his death Mr. 
Armour was in close relations with Dr. Gun- 
saulus. A steady attendant at Plymouth 
Church, at the close of one of the morning 
services he went up to Dr. Gunsaulus and 
said in substance: “I have listened to your 
sermons telling us what we ought todo. Now 
give me five years of your time and I will fur- 
nish the money to enable you to carry out 
your plans for educating and helping our 
young men and women.” Thus arose the 
Armour Institute with its 1,100 students and 
the truly magnificent work it hasdone. When 
Dr. Gunsaulus, who accepted Mr. Armour’s 
proposition, fell sick from overwork, Mr. 
Armour said to him: “ Take time to get well. 
You have earned a rest. Your salary shall go 
on just the same as if you were able to work.” 
Naturally Dr. Gunsaulus will feel the death 
of his friend very keenly. He has said that 
Mr. Armour was as a father to him. The 
resignation of Dr. Gunsaulus as president of 
the institute was to go into effect the first of 
January, or when his successor should be 
selected. It, is understood that both Mr. 
Armour and Dr. Gunsaulus felt that the insti- 
tute is now on sucha foundation that it can 
be safely left to maintain its position among 
other schools and that it would henceforth 
demand less care from its founder than here- 
tofore, and that its first president might justly 
again devote all his strength to the pulpit. 

Of Mr. Armour’s inner religious life little is 
known. He believed in the Saviour, and in 
the g_spel which he loved to hear preached. 
He cared little for denominations or for creeds 
but laid great stress on deeds. He took care 
to have an evangelical minister in the pulpit 
of the mission, but did not think it wise to 
form a chureh in connection with it. He 
thought the mission would reach more peo- 
ple and do better work if those who attended 
it joined elsewhere, or were content with 
having their names on a list known only to 
the pastor. As the end drew near he asked 
his nurse to read the Lord’s Prayer and joined 
feelingly in the Amen. To his family he said 
he was not afraid to go. The public funeral 


services in the great audience-room of the Mis- 
sion were attended by all who could secure en- 
trance. They were conducted by Dr. Gunsau- 
lus, assisted at the Mission by its pastor. 
They were very simple, consisting only of 
reading of Scripture selections, prayer and 
singing. The hymns Mr. Armour himself had 
selected. One of them was “ Jesus, lover of 
my soul.” The burial was in Graceland. 

Mr. Armour’s heart went out to all little 
children. One of his pleasantest experiences 
was his weekly visit to the primary depart- 
ment in the Mission Sunday school. He was 
always planning some way in which he could 
add to the happiness of the little ones or pre- 
pare them for greater usefulness. Had he 
given himself leisure for social duties, he 
might have prolonged his life and added 
greatly to the enjoyment of those who loved 


of April will give five lectures on The Wider 
Relations of Preaching, and during the last 
two weeks of March Dr. F. E. Clarke will 
give two lectures on the C. E. Movement. 
During the first two weeks in May Dr. Me. 
Kennel will repeat the lectures he is to de- 
liver before the Hartford Seminary. As al- 
ready announced, Professor Zenos is giving a 
course of lectures on the New Testament, and 
Dr. M. W. Jacobus is expected to give another 
course before the end of the year. In this 
way provision is made for the work of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s department during his ab- 
sence. 


Chicago, Jan. 12. FRANKLIN, 





a and Around Boston 


him, not for his wealth, but for what he him- ° 


self was, a man of a warm heart and pure 
character. 


A Great Loss for Rockford 

Mr. W. A. Talcott, one of the most promi- 
nent business men in the city of Rockford, 
Ill, a leading member of the Second Congre- 
gational Church, a friend and constant bene- 
factor of the Rockford Female College, died 
in Jerusalem, Dec. 20, of pneumonia, induced 
by malarial fever. Particulars of his death 
are not yet fully known. He and Mrs. Tal- 
cott had visited Damascus, Baalbec, and had 
reached Jerusalem, where about the first of 
the month Mr. Talcott was compelled to call a 
physician and take to his bed. He had excel- 
lent care. Mrs. Talcott will land at New 
York in a few days with the body of -her hus- 
band. They lost a promising son in the war 
with Spain. For the bereaved widow the 
deepest sympathy is felt among a very wide 
circle of friends. Not many men have led a 
more useful, though unpretending, life than 
Mr. Talcott’s has been or will be more sin- 
cerely mourned. 


Union Ministers’ Meeting 

This meeting, Monday, Jan. 7, was intended 
to emphasize the spirit of federation now in 
the air. While the attendance was large, the 
absences were noteworthy. The Baptists 
were not represented. Neither were the 
Christians. Nor was there a great number of 
Presbyterians. Congregationalists and Meth- 
odists nearly filled the body of the First Meth- 
odist Church. “The addresses on the Message 
of the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth 
were impressive. President Little of Evan- 
ston said that the message of the last to the 
present century should be, first of all, to make 
the churehes synonymous for Christ. Then 
that all Christian forces should combine 
against the forces of evil, that the church 
openly favor science in its efforts to discover 
the truth, but ‘warn scientific men against the 
danger of substituting fiction for truth, should 
say to the leaders of industrial forces that no 
methods which weaken in any way or destroy 
manhood can be right. To democracy the 
message should be, We made you what you 
are. Unless you use your power for the good 
of mankind, you deserve no more respect than 
any other form of government. You who are 
in authority must do the will of the people. 
The meeting sent a message of sympathy to 
the brethren in Great Britain in their simul- 
taneous mission. 


Seminary Lectures 

The students in our Theological Seminary 
are not likely to lack opportunity to listen to 
lectures on topics of great importance from 
some of the most distinguished men in the 
eountry. In addition to the valuable course 
on manners and customs in Bible lands given 
every Monday afternoon by Professor Curtiss, 
Dr. John Henry Barrows about the middle 


Gotchnag, the New Armenian Paper 

After months of preliminary work and 
through the generosity of American friends, 
the Gotchnag, a weekly paper for the Ar- 
menian colonists of this country, first saw 
light on Dec. 15. Rev. Herbert M. Allen, who 
is working among the Armenians of this 
state under the Massachusetts H. M. S., long 
ago saw the need of a strong independent 
paper and received permission to project the 
plan on his own responsibility. The paper 
is now a reality and is being read by thou- 
sands'of Armenians every week. The front 
page is made striking and suggestive by a 
beautifully drawn cut of the dome and towers 
of Varak, an ancient monastery in Armenia, 
with the lofty mountain for a background. 
The pages number eight, and the departments 
are made up of A Review of World Events, 
Editorials, National Armenian News, Gen- 
eral News and Literary Contributions, em- 
bracing a wide range of subjects. 

The Armenians are sending in messages of 
congratulation and appreciation, and these 
have been substantially indorsed by 250 sub- 
scriptions received during the two weeks fol- 
lowing the first issue. It seems certain now 
that the paper is destined to do an important 
and far-reaching work. 


Greek Christians in Boston Celebrate Their Christ- 
mas 

Elaborate and bizarre services celebrating 
Christmas Day on Jan. 7 by members of the 
Greek Catholic Church in this city is suggest- 
ive of Boston’s increasing cosmopolitanism, 
which is quite as apparent along ecclesias- 
tical lines as it is commercially or socially. 
The Greek colony in the South End sent about 
300 representatives to their little sanctuary on 
Kneeland Street, where Father Panayeotis 
Phiambolis, an Athenian priest who came to 
Boston a year ago, chanted the ritual of the 
day in approximately the same tongue in 
which Homer sung and Plato wrote. A choir 
of ten male voices sang the mass of Saint 
Basil. The brilliant, gilt-embroidered green 
and yellow robes of the priest, his patriarchal 
flowing beard and long white hair, surmounted 
by the black “ mitra,” contrasted oddly with 
the dingy little hall in which the altar of the 
old faith was reared, but the intense earnest- 
ness of.the little flock, the tears in their eyes 
as they heard anew the story of the Babe of 
Bethlehem, and the tenderness with which 
they kissed the hand of the venerable pastor 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, proved 
that the difference of thirteen days between 
the Julian and Gregorian calendars is not an 
impassable barrier between Eastern and West- 
ern Christianity. 

At the same time a Syrian branch of the 
Greek Church, in their new house of worship 
on Oxford Street, in the heart of Chinatown, 
observed the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ with a service in Arabic. Nearly 100 
Syrian colonists were present. 
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Vermont — Institutional and Co-operative 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, 


Signs are not wanting 
that interdenomina- 
tional fellowship is making good progress 
in our state. One of the latest to appear 
is the organization last week in Washing- 
ton County of a Ministers’ Monday Club, 
the president of which is a Baptist, the 
vice-president a Unitarian, the secretary 
a Congregationalist. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of an Episcopalian, a 
Methodist and a Congregationalist. The 
work of the club began auspiciously with 
the reading of two excellent papers on 
subjects of common interest, on The 
Study of the Poets—Its Value to the 
Preacher, and Religious Instruction of 
Children at Home. 


A Ministerial Union 


Pastors and clerks have just 
“—_ oo received blanks upon which to 
= forward a statistical report of 
the year’s work to the corresponding sec- 
retary of the state convention, Prin. J. 
M. Comstock of Chelsea, and it would 
not be strange if that official feels that 
the season of tribulation has come. Not 
but that he is thoroughly in love with 
the work for which he is splendidly 
equipped, and which he has done so well 
during the past ten years, but because so 
many church officers fail to make prompt, 
accurate and full returns, and in some 
cases to make any returns at all. This is 
regrettable. It imposes an unnecessary 
tax upon the time and strength (to say 
nothing of the patience) of the secretary, 
and impairs the value of the final report. 
An accurate and complete statement of 
the year’s work admits of valuable uses. 
One of the most interesting and profita- 
ble evening services held in one of our 
churches last year was devoted to a care- 
ful study of Secretary Comstock’s report, 
papers on different parts of it being read. 
But its value for such use largely depends 
upon its accuracy and completeness, the 
responsibility for which rests upon those 
charged with the duty of providing the 
necessary data. It may not be superflu- 
ous to add that an organization which 
stands for truth should make every effort 
to bring its account of its own work into 
the closest possible agreement with the 
facts in the case. 


Churches with Institutional Features * 
BY REV. 0. E. HAYWARD, JERICHO CENTER 


What are “Institutional Features”? The 
ordinary departments of church work are: 
preaching, prayer and conference, Bible study 
and pastoral visitation. Institutionalism sup- 
plements these by a system of organized kind- 
ness, the object of which is to remove preju- 
dice, distrust and opposition, and draw people 
within hearing of the gospel by approaching 
them on the physical, social and intellectual 
sides. Churches located in congested or iso- 
lated fields, in hard and uncongenial environ- 
ment, have found these methods most helpful 
in allaying prejudice and drawing people into 
vital relations with the church. 

The social function of the church is every- 
where recognized. Every church should be 
inspirational; some must needs be institu- 


* Ninth and last in the series on Evolution of the 
Chureh in Vermont. 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


tional. Eyery church should inspire and 
direct social service; some must actually per- 
form a large amount of social work. 

In fields where there are no social institu- 
tions for the care of the unfortunate, for the 
training of the young, as is the case in some 
sections of large cities and in sparsely settled 
communities, then it becomes the duty and 
the privilege of the church, individually and 
collectively, to practice as well as to preach 
and teach, to perform as well as to inspire this 
service. 

Where undeveloped and abnormal condi- 
tions prevail institutional features are most 
needed. The more highly developed and 
thoroughly organized a community becomes, 
the more this social service will be under- 
taken by institutions especially designed for 
it and the church will be left free to do its 
work of inspiration and direction. 

No institution is so well fitted to build up 
men and train them for service and sacrifice 
asthe church. A church that makes its own 
growth and development an end is unworthy 
of its name, and the minister who confines his 
labors to the simple performance of ecclesi- 
astical rites and ceremonies is more truly the 
successor of the Scribes and Pharisees than 
of Jesus Christ and the apostles. 

Three great laws, love, service and sacrifice, 
are fundamental in the development of the 
kingdom of God on earth. The church is the 
divinely instituted school where these laws 
are to be systematically and faithfully taught, 
by example as well as precept. 

The primitive church was institutional in 
the best sense of the word, and circumstances 
justify some churches in returning to the 
primitive type. 

Vermont has few cities and the largest has 
a population of only 18,640. Hence, there are 
no great centers of congested population. We 
are not surprised, therefore; to find that she 
does not possess a single church entitled to 
the name “institutional.” While proud of 
this fact, we are far from claiming that all her 
communities are ideal. Vermont churches 
have problems similar to those in other states, 
in the endeavor to solve which some of her 
churches have successfully tried institutional 
methods. ' 

It would be hard to say which church was 
the pioneer in this work in the state, as it is 
difficult to say just what methods are to 
be classified as institutional. Burlington 
churches have in charge a mission house which 
long has used some institutional features. 
Here a kindergarten was carried on until this 
feature was introduced into the public schools. 
A girls’ sewing school, a boys’ club, a men’s 
club and a gymnasium are departments of the 
work at present. 

Of the churches which have adopted these 
features most extensively, I will name only 
two, the First of Rutland and the Second of 
Bennington. Most of the other largeones and 
many small ones are employing one or more 
such methods. — 

The Rutland church is the largest in the 
state, having a membership of 745. It is well 
organized and equipped and carries on an ex- 
tensive work in its large parish. From its 
annual statement I gather the following facts. 
Besides the regular officers there-are at least 
ten committees having in charge different de- 
partments of local church work. There are 
eleven distinct organizations within the 
church, three of which are working in an out- 
district where a chapel was recently dedicated 
to this work. 

The pastor of the Second Church, Benning- 
ton, sends the following outline of work car- 
ried on by his church along institutional lines : 


1. District work by delegations. 


2. Branch S. S., conducted by members of 
the church. 

3. Sewing school, co-operative. 

4. Young Men’s Club, literary attachment 
and monthly receptions. 

5. Junior work Sunday afternoons. 

6. Y. M. C. A. work, co-operative. 


The year-book issued by this church shows 
ten different organizations within it. 

Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, Vergennes and 
Ludlow each have a thriving Men’s Club, 
whose work was outlined in the last Vermont 
Broadside. Space fails even to name all the 
churches in the state that are employing one 
or more institutional methods. 

The vast majority of Vermont’s churches 
are in rural communities, many of which pre- 
sent problems difficult and complex. Depop- 
ulating non-churchgoing communities need 
institutional methods fully as much as popu- 
lous non-churchgoing communities, and this 
the country pastors are beginning to recog- 
nize. A new type of Christianity is being de- 
veloped in our country churches. The nar- 
row sectarian spirit of the past is no more. 
Denominational rivalry is largely outgrown, 
and the old-fashioned emotional revival is giv- 
ing place to a revival of intelligent devotion 
to the interests of the church and the king- 
dom. The country church of today is not 
self-centered. 

While our country churches are inspirational 
and institutional in spirit, they cannot become 
such in form to any great extent. Two things 
prevent. Co-operation is practically impossible 
among scattered farmers, and the ordinary 
country church cannot afford to equip itself 
for institutional work. It can best serve the 
community by being the center and source, 
the inspirer and director of its physical, so- 
cial and intellectual as well as its religious 
life. That this is being done let the follow- 
ing selected reports witness: “‘Our church 
took the initiative in providing for this com- 
munity a high-grade course of lectures this 
winter.” “Out of our church has grown a 
public reading and game room, now a com- 
munity interest.” ‘‘ We have a thriving Vil- 
lage Improvement Society, with the pastor at 
its head.” 


Co-operation at Bennington 


Here are various rallying points of the de- 
nominations, most conspicuous being the 
Y. M. C. A. This institution, owning no 
building and without endowment, has existed 
for ten years at an annual expense of $2,000 
raised by individual contributions. Respon- 
sibilities are lightened by division. An active 
ladies’ auxiliary looks after the boys’ depart- 
ment, a New York lady who summers here 
pays for the professional training of young 
men in singing, and the ministers are glad to 
share with the secretary the leadership of the 
Sunday devotional meeting. 

Co-operative district work is not suffering 
from neglect. Woodford has been left to test 
its new vigor in the snows that for five months 
will invest the pass. But Clover Hall, on the 
electric line in the valley, is open Sunday 
afternoons for preaching under the direction 
of Rev. Warren Morse of the Old First. The 
hall has been rented until April and is in use 
every evening asa reading-room. Numerous 
are the testimonials from this district to the 
good summer’s work of Miss Brokaw, whose 
time is now wholly given to East Arlington. 
The children’s club was organized and is pre- 
sided over by Miss H. H. Walbridge at her 
home, a mile beyond Clover Hall. The Thurs- 
day night assembly for both sexes seems fully 
alive to whatever makes for intelligence, 


Continued on page 115. 
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Life 
To Sustain Interest in Missions 


We have seen no more practical nor desira- 
ble work for this purpose than that done by 
the Kansas Committee on Federation under 
the chairmanship of Rev. C. H. Fenn of 
Leavenworth, recently come to the Church 
of the Strangers, New York. This committee 
issues programs showing the work and needs 
of the various societies, to be used once a 
month in place of the midweek meeting. 
These programs contain hymns, Scripture 
passages, selections for reading or recitation, 
with an address, all bearing on the work of a 
single society. The first, on the C. C. B.S., is 
compiled by Rev. A. S. Henderson of Salina 
and includes a stirring poem by the wife of 
Secretary Taintor; Number 2, on Home Mis- 
sions, is by Sec. L. P. Broad of Topeka; the 
third, on Federation, is by Chairman Fenn 
and contains a Little Sermon, a paper by Dr. 
S. B. Capen and a symposium on Federation— 
State and National. The fourth, on Foreign 
Missions, is by Secretary Daniels of the Amer- 
ican Board and furnishes six sketches show- 
ing the breadth and variety of its work; and 
the fifth, on the A. M. A., is to be compiled by 
Rev. H. E. Thayer of Wichita. We do not 
know whether these are for sale, but they are 
of genuine interest and value. 

The weekly calendar of Piedmont Church, 
Worcester, Mass., bears beneath the name of 
Dr. Willard Scott, its pastor, those of Dr. 
James B. McCord and Mrs. Margaret M. Mc- 
Cord, missionaries whom the church supports 
in Natal.. The covers of recent calendars are 
illustrated with pictures relating to them or 
their work: one a family group comprising 
Dr. and Mrs. McCord, with their three little 
ones, smiling Mary, coy Jessie and Baby 
Robert “in arms’; another the doctor’s dis- 
pensary, a long, low building, in front of 
which, on benches, may be seen the patients, 
the women in long white gowns and quaint 
headgear. For a later one a view of the hos- 
pital is promised. The family group is also 
reproduced for distribution on a card, bear- 
ing on its reverse side a map of southeastern 
Africa, which includes the province of Natal. 
One of its towns, we are interested to note, is 
Ladysmith of the famous siege. 


Laymen’s Successful Bible Classes 
Il. MR. TEWKSBURY’S IN BROOKLINE, MASS, 


In Harvard Chureh Mr. J. H. Tewksbury 
presides over a class of adults, where a visitor 
never fails to mark the interest displayed. 
The attendance varies from fifteen to thirty, 
but even the smaller number appearing Sun- 
day after Sunday indicates an attraction which 
more than counterbalances the obstacles to an 
early hour of meeting. Sunday school in 
Harvard Church assembles at 9.30 a. M., and 
considering the domestic arrangements that 
prevail in most families on Sunday mornings 
it is notable that the school attendance is so 
large. In the case of children it is compara- 
tively easy to meet a half past nine appoint- 
ment, but with adult members of the family 
this is a real exertion. The desirability of 
changing the Sunday school hour from before 
to after the morning service has been fre- 
quently agitated. However, a majority have 
continued to favor the present order, and 
while it is evident to the other side that 
a new arrangement would result in larger 
school attendance and correspondingly greater 
enthusiasm, the change has never been ef- 
fected. 

To hold the interest in Sunday school topics 
of a class of men and women is quite a differ- 
ent matter from guiding the religious studies 
of children. Nevertheless, Mr. Tewksbury 
succeeds so admirably that the class meet- 
ings are always attended with pleasure. 
He has been in Sunday school work many 
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years, and assumed charge of this class three 
years ago, when he came from similar endeav- 
ors in Chicago, except that his class there was 
composed of high school girls. Using the 
Pilgrim Teacher as a manual, he brings to 
his presentation of the lesson careful prepa- 
ration, which includes wide study of contem- 
poraneous history and current events, gleaned 
through research and observation. Following 
this, he chooses an unconventional way of 
treating the subject, calling always upon the 
class to aid him through outside study. Proba- 
bly one-fourth of the time ina year is occupied 
with matters outside the regular lessons. By 
assigning topics beforehand to different mem- 
bers, he arouses individual interest and many 
profitable discussions have resulted. Oftena 
person is asked to look up the events interven- 
ing between the last and present lesson, and 
when a person of considerable importance is 
in review another has been requested to pre- 
pare a character study. When Paul’s life was 
the subject, one member gave a description of 
the cities Paul visited in his travels, many of 
which had been the object of pilgrimages by 
the relater. The account was thus more viv- 
idly presented. This planof connecting mod- 
ern topics with the Bible studies has elicited 
numerous entertaining recitals. The first les- 
son hour of the present season following the 
summer relaxation contained a description 
of the Passion Play by a young woman who 
had recently visited Oberammergau. Other 
vacation reminiscences, which often uncon- 
sciously carried a lesson, were recounted. 

A wide range of topics has been reviewed 
in the special subjects presented. Each meant 
willing preparation. Among the topics of 
last year were: The Different Denominations 
—What They Believe and What They Have 
Done, Poetry of the Old Testament Studied in 
Connection with Its Contemporaneous His- 
tory, Story of the English Bible and How It 
Came to Us, History of the Period Interven- 
ing between the Old and New Testaments. 
Best Things Said and Done in the Interna- 
tional Council proved one of the most enjoya- 
ble outside studies in its view of modern 
church work, different members reporting dif- 
ferent days to provide a continuous story. 

During the coming winter Hymns of the 
Modern Church, Christian Symbolism in Art 
and Architecture, Higher Criticism — Its 
Claims and ..Results—will be considered. 
Nearly the whole of December was devoted 
to the notable religious movements of this 
century. Agreements and differences of 
Christian denominations will furnish a les- 
son toward the close of this quarter. 

In the executive work of the class the rec- 
ords are cared for by the class secretary; 
frequently money is raised for special pur- 
poses, as when $25 were given for missionary 
work in Alaska, and $10 or more were sub- 
scribed to the Moody work in Northfield. 

A social atmosphere pervades the class and 
strangers are cordially received. The teacher 
does not observe the rule of systematic visita- 
tion of the members, but social gatherings in 
the different homes bring them often together 
and the Sunday school evening is voted quite 
as enjoyable as any other pleasure function. 
Now and then a wit or poet arises in the 
membership and class socials occasionally find 
their way to verse and print. K, E. M. 


Union for Evangelism 


Ten churches in the Roxbury district, rep- 
resenting the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational denominations, are 
uniting in special meetings, to continue a 
month. They are held five evenings a week, 
rotating among four churches. For the first 
fortnight Mr. S. M. Sayford, the new secre- 
tary of the New England Evangelistic Associ- 
ation, will have direction of the movement. 


The Pastors’ Annual Messages 


Never were pastoral letters so numerous or 
extended as this year. Their dominant note 
is resolute and buoyant. Naturally, many of 
them take a long look forward, urging the 
people to live the coming year with a view to 
the century it opens. Others are confined to 
the recent achievements and immediate needs 
of the local church. These eminently prac- 
tical ones are unrepresented in the following 
exeerpts, as a family message is obviously 
not intended for general reading. For the 
rest, though we try to choose judiciously, 
limited space compels us to leave untouched 
many as worthy of notice as these from which 
we quote: 


Hail the new days with glad and solemn 
purpose. Make them bright with abounding 
good will. Have windows open to the play of 
all sweet influences. God is light and God is 
love; his illuminations and his inspirations 
are for the common life we are in each day. 
In everything our first thought shall be to 
please him. We’ll command ourselves to be 
strenuous in duty, sincere and sweet tem- 
pered. Our life shall be a new translation of 
the New Testament for the new time, to make 
it easier for men to know God and be good. 

EpWARD T. FAIRBANKS. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


The new year faces us with many uncer- 
tainties, but with the great certainty that we 
cannot give to one another too much sympa- 
thy and help and appreciation,;‘nor to:our God 
too much loyalty and sacrifice of service. We 
must be ready for new adjustments of form 
when they are demanded, while we hold fast 
to the spirit which is unchanging. 

Brookline, Mass. Harris G. HALE. 


It is good to be alive in this new morning. 
It is good to stand on time’s horizon and see 
the coming triumph from afar. Confident of 
victory, let us “greet the unseen with a 
cheer” and dedicate ourselves anew to the 
service of our King. Noone of us is willing 
to be an idler or mere spectator in this day of 
the Son of Man. We all desire a share in the 
toil and in the triumph. The new age sum- 
mons us to more earnest service in the great- 
est of causes and passionate devotion to the 
best of friends. EDWARD M. Noyes. 

Newton Center, Mass. : 


I plead the cause of the Church of Christ. 
If humanity has a friend upon the earth, that 
friend is the church. Her strength is the 
strength of the race. When you weaken her, 
you weaken the race. When you abandon 
her, you abandon your kind. She does not 
exist for herself. She exists for humanity. 
In cases where no word is said your church is 
helping the distressed and lifting the fallen. 
It has filled coal bins that were empty and 
paid rent that was past due. It has clothed 
the naked and fed the hungry. It has clung 
to the wayward and reconciled enemies. All 
this and more it does, besides proclaiming the 
“everlasting gospel,” baptizing the babe, 
teaching the young, ministering to the af- 
flicted and burying the dead. The church 
loves humanity. That is her most absorbing 
passion. She loves us. Let us love our 
church in return. 

Manchester, N. H. THoMAs CHALMERS. 


’Tis not what man does which exalts him, 
But what he would do. 


Into this reverent mood of aspiration we are 
all come with uncovered head and prayer- 
ful hearts as we go out together into the new- 
born century. Just to live, and better, to live 
well in these great days, is a gift to thank God 
for with every sunrise! 

In neighborliness we gladly note a growing 
sense of “otherism” among the churches of 
our order, in which our own church has borne 
a substantial and fraternal part. For the 
hour seems to have come when the Pilgrim 
churches must emphasize the covenant bonds 
which bind them together, rather than the in- 
dependence which keeps them apart. 

Wi.iuiaM H. Davis. 

Eliot Church, Newton, Mass, 
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God will help us, and that right early, if 
we follow his leadings, in establishing more 
Christlike social and industrial conditions and 
more Christlike relations with all mankind. 

The serious mood which the change in cen- 
turies naturally induces testifies to the essen- 
tial greatness of man and to the worth of life. 
The pathos in it all is that we are greater 
than we seem willing to understand and life 
is a nobler thing than we choose to esteem it. 
Life in the world is good. There are intima- 
tions within and without of a race life mere 
glorious than imagination can picture. We 
may wail give ourselves to sober thought. 
We ought to inquire what we are doing to 
bring in the better day, and what we are ac- 
complishing in ourselves and for others that 
will remain an hundred years from now. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Luotrus H. THAYER. 


A Denominational Transposition 

Rev. Donald Brown, who has supplied the 
churchat Mont Vernon, N. H., for the last two 
years, has closed his labors and removed to 
Manchester, where he has become assistant of 
the Episcopal rector, with the expectation of 
“taking orders” in that church as soon as 
practicable. Per contra, Rev. W. P. Elkins, 
who began his ministry as a Unitarian but 
became an Episcopalian, and had filled the 
position Mr. Brown has taken, is seeking 
admission to the Congregational fold. a. 


In Worcester County 


The church in Leicester, which has been 
worshiping in the edifice of the Unitarians 
since its own building was demolished by 
lightning last February, has about completed 
plans for a new structure. It will stand on 
the site of the former building, .facing the 
common. The seating capacity, about 300, 
can be doubled by the use of classrooms and 
parlors. There will be a well-lighted base- 
ment, amply fitted for all social -purposes. 
Parlors and classrooms will be on the same 
floor as the auditorium. It was expected to 
build with wood at an expense of $15,000, but 
Hon. John E. Russell, a resident, whose wife 
was a daughter of Dr. Nelson, a former pas- 
tor, who served the church more than sixty 
years, has offered to give $10,000 if the parish 
will raise an equal sum, build a stone edifice 
and call it the John Nelson Memorial Church. 
More than half the needed sum has been 
pledged and it is expected to begin work as 
soon as the spring opens. The cost will be 
about $40,000. The church has prospered 
during the year and a largely attended recep- 
tion was lately tendered the pastor, Rev. 
David C. Reid, and his wife. 

The Rutland church is taking on new life 
under the leadership of Rev. George B. Frost 
and Mrs. Frost, also an ordained minister. 
The parish has voted to build a parsonage. 
A deep revival spirit is pervading the com- 
munity and between forty and fifty have ex- 
pressed a purpose to begin the Christian life. 

Hope Church, Worcester, adopted a new 
method for celebrating Christmas. Instead 
of making presents to the Sunday school 
scholars, each class visited some benevolent 
organization in the city, to which it made a 
Christmas gift equal to what would have been 
expended on the class. The year just closed 
has been the most prosperous in the history 
of the church. Thirty-three members have 
been added, twenty-seven on confession. The 
auditorium has been recarpeted, the balance 
on the organ paid, extensive repairs have 
been made, and the year closes with all bills 
paid. The Sunday school membership has 
grown to over 300. 

Pilgrim opens the new century with a series 
of evangelistic services, Rev. Howard W. 
Pope of the Northfield extension work assist- 
ing. Theweek previous district cottage meet- 
ings were held. Dr. Lewis has completed 
five years in this pastorate. Forty-one Prot- 
estant churches in the city have changed pas- 
tors since he came here. During these years 
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349 members have been added, -fifty have 
passed to their eternal reward and fifty-five’: 
have been dismissed. While the population 
of the city has increased twenty per cent., the 
church membership has fncreased nearly 
fifty per cent., the present total being 682. In 
the five years the church has raised $55,000 
for currént expenses, $30,000 to reduce the 
debt and $12,000 for benevolence, or more than 
twice as much as in a previous five years. 
E. W. P. 


From the North Star State 


In considering the general interests of Con- 
gregationalism in Minnesota our educational 
work claims first attention. The whole state 
is rejoicing with Carleton College over Presi- 
dent Strong’s success in raising $100,000 in the 
state, to secure the $50,000 offered by Dr. Pear- 
sons. Dr. Strong has shown his old-time 
vigor in this remarkable canvass and has 
doubtless opened the way for larger courage 
and more generous gifts among our churches. 
The enthusiasm apparently killed by the hard 
times has sprung up anew in this campaign. 

The agricultural department of the State 
University, located at St. Anthony Park, has 
at its head a Congregational minister. Rev. 
F. D. Tucker gained some reputation through 
teaching the boys of his former parish to love 
and practiceagriculture. With nearly a dozen 
buildings, a score of instructors and 500 pu- 
pils, Mr. Tucker has in charge one of the larg- 
est and most beneficent influences working for 
the upbuilding of our state. 

Windom Institute, our Congregational acad- 
emy, has been encouraged to clear off its en- 
tire debt by the prospect of receiving its $25,- 
000-endowment. Rev. R. A. Hadden has led 
in this effert and already reports pledges of 
$4,000 on the $6,000 needed. Principal Burton 
has his hands and heart full with the needs of 
the 150 farmers’ sons and daughters who at- 
tend this year. 

The missionary work is incurring a debt to 
the company of faithful field workers em- 
ployed by the Home Missionary and Sunday 
School Societies. General Missionary W. B. 
Fellows has been the right hand of Superin- 
tendent Merrill in helping discouraged fields. 
Whatever the need and however great the 
obstacles, the church receives substantial help 
from his visit. His methods usually involve 
the holding of special services and the solv- 
ing of financial problems. Many a field is in- 
debted for its existence to his work. Not less 
effective is the wise and spiritual influence 
of Rev. J. F. Okerstein in Swedish-American 
communities. Mr. Okerstein gains his effect 
largely through personal visitation, though 
he is strong in Scriptural exposition. In com- 
munities passing from the Scandinavian to 
the American language and traits, Mr. Oker- 
stein comes as an essential guiding force. An 
old soldier and a brave, whether in Uncle 
Sam’s service or that of the great Captain, is 
Rev. E C. Lyons, employed by the two socie- 
ties in southern Minnesota. In the problems 
presented by numerous new railroad towns in 
that section, Mr. Lyons has represented the 
denomination locally. His business experi- 
ence, judgment and hearty fellowship indi- 
cate the forces he employs in organizing and 
building up work. 

In St. Paul Evangelist Hartsough has been 
holding meetings with South Park Church 
and Forest Street Mission, with the assistance 
of Superintendent Risser. At South Park 
twenty-one converts were received at a single 
communion, and at Forest Street the founda- 
tion was laid for a church organization. At 
Park Church the Forefathers’ Day meeting of 
the Congregational Club was held. President 
Northrup was the speaker of the evening, and 
the largest attendance of the year responded 
enthusiastically to his masterly address. At- 
lantic Church recently expressed its affection 
for Rev. W. W. Lewis and his wife by a re- 
ception at the church parlors. This church, 
once a problem, has found new life and oppor- 
tunity during the present pastorate. A free 
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readiug-reom has been opened for the benefit 
‘of the neighborhood. R. P. H. 


Old-and-New-Century Debt-raisings 


Rushville, N. Y., celebrated the close of the 
century by paying off a debt of long standing. 

The congregation at Sidney, N. Y., pledged 
$1,500 to pay balance due on repairs and new 
organ, its only outstanding obligation. 

South Church, Columbus, O., has raised 
nearly $1,000 to provide for street assess- 
ments and at the same time voted to assume 
self-support. It has been under the care of 
First Church during its decade of existence, 
but now means to take care of itself. 

University Church, Chicago, has canceled 
about $3,000 of floating indebtedness during 
the year. 

Lamar, Mo., has pledged $1,250 to clear up 
some old debts and start the new year. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BALDWIN, CrRus G., formerly president of Po- 
mona Coll., Claremont, Cal., to Palo Alto. 

BARNARD, ELIav C., Whitewater, Wis., to Kosh- 
konong. Accepts. 

BARNES, JOSEPH A., Missoula, Mont., declines call 
to Second Ch., Spokane, Wn. 

BOoLTon, R. ALEXANDER, to remain another year 
at Junction City, Kan. Accepts. 

Brown, Wo. J., Glenwood, Minn., to Morris. De- 
clines. 

BURNAP, IRVING A., lately of South Natick, Mass., 
to Phillipston, for a year. Accepts. 

CLARK, ORVILLE C., Missoula, Mont., to Plymouth 
Ch., Springfield, Ill. Accepts. 

DAvis, DAvip L., Williamstown, Pa., to Mount 
Carmel. Accepts. 

EVANS, JOHN E., supplying temporarily at Black 
Earth, Wis., to Baldwin and Hammond. Accepts. 

FENN, CHAS. H., formerly of Leavenworth, Kan., 
accepts call to the Strangers’ Ch., New York, 
N. Y. 


FRANCE, PARVIN M., to remain a third year at 
Hennepin, tll. Accepts. 

GREEN, CHESTER W., Harriman, Tenn., to Deer 
Lodge. Accepts. ~ 

HARBvUTT, Rost. G., Searsport, Me., accepts call 
to Free and N. Deering Chs® Portland. 

JAMES, THOS. I., Palmyra, O., to Shawnee, also to 
Mallet Creek. Accepts the latter. 

MCDONALD, ALEXANDER P., Wiscassett, Me., to 
Seal Harbor. Accepts. 

MERRILL, GEO. A., New Sharon, Me., to Bridgton. 

MILLIKEN, CHAS. D., Sonoma, Cal., to Cupertino. 

MoxirE, CaaAs. H., is not called to Hutchinson, Minn. 

NEALE, ROBERT, Huntington, Ore., to Eaton, Col. 
Accepts. 

NEWCOMB, EDWARD H., to remain a fourth year at 
Bethany Ch., So. Portland, Me. 

PAKE, MARGARET R., to Ladysmith, Wis. 
and is at work. 

PEckK, HARRY P., formerly of Milford, N. H., not 
regularly called to Mont Vernon, N. H., but has 
engaged conditionally there for a year. 

Post, GEo. H., Pilgrim Ch., La Follette, Tenn., to 
Crossville and out-stations, Accepts. 

RAWSON, GRiGGs H., Kingston, Wis., to Second 
and Third Chs., Arena. Accepts. 


RoYAL 


Baking Powder 


Makes the bread 
more healthful. 


Safeguards the food 
against é alum. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


Accepts 

















ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SCHEIBE, OPTo ‘J:,''to’ Hope Chi, West Supertor; ° vidi 


Wis. Accepts.. 

SECCOMBE, SAM’L H., to remain another year at 
Hillsboro, Il. Accepts. 

SEIBERT. JOHN A., First Ch., Zanesville, O., ac- 
cepts call to Adams Square Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

SIMPKINS, PETER A., Gallup, N. M., to Amery, 
Wis., a former field, also to Phillips Ch., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Accepts the latter. 

SPENCER, JOHN’ A., to remain another year at 
Presque Isle, Me. Accepts. 
STAFF, FrEpD, Koshkonong and Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
to devote all his time to Ft. Atkinson. Accepts. 
WELLWOOD, SAMUEL D., to remain a fourth year 
at Wheatland, Mich. 

Woop, MERRICK W., to remain a third year at 
Plevna and Sylvia, Kan. 

Woop, SUMNER G., First Ch., Easthampton, Mass., 
to Blandford. 

York, BurRT L., Roxbury, Ct., accepts call to West 
End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., to begin Feb. 15. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HOLMES, JOHN A., o. Toledo, O., Jan. 3. Ser- 
mon, Rev, J. E. Snowden; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A.-R. Dodd, O. O. Smith, C. P. Boardman 
and E. A. Berry, D. D. 

MARTIN, JEFFREY, M.D., o. as an evangelist, 
Bethany Ch., San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 27. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Wm. Rader ; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
F. B. Cherington, W. H. Rice and Wm. C. Pond, 
D. D. 

Resignations 

CHAMBERS, W. W., assistant pastorate at Walnut 
Avenue Ch., Boston, Mass. 

Cox, SIDNEY H., Lee Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DAVIDSON, WM. W., Mianus, Ct., to establish a 
school for Italians in the Italian colony of that 
town. 

DUNN, SIMEON B., S. Dartmouth, Mass., and will 
reside for the present at New Bedford. 

EVANS, WALTER A., Forest City, Io. Will rest 
from pastoral cares for a year or so, residing in 
Boston. 

FLAGG, Rurus C., presidency of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis. 

FosTEeR, DAVIS, North Ch., Winchendon, Mass., 
after « 33 years’ pastorate. 

HALTERMAN, CHAS. L., N. Amherst, O. 

HAMMOND, JOSEPH, Canterbury, N. H., to take 
effect April 1. 

HASTINGS, ALLEN, Ontario, Cal. 

KAyk, JAS. R. (Pres)., Eldon, Io. 

KERR, MILTON R., Westville, Ct. 

KNAPP, SHEPHERD, Southington, Ct., on account 
of illness from which he is but slowly recovering. 

MOATS, JOHN W., Pawnee, Okl. 

PARKER, JOSEPH J., First Ch., Norfolk, Neb. 

PARTRIDGE, HORACE E,, Crossville, Tenn., after 
eight years’ pastomte, retaining charge of Po- 
mona and Lantana and adding Pleasant Hill. 

PATTERSON, GEORGE W., E. St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 
take effect May 1, after a pastorate of eight years. 

RAMAGE, JAS., S. Brewer, Me. 

STacy, JOHN W., New Baltimore, Mich. 

WALLACE, Kort. W., First Ch., Somerville, Mass.- 
to take effect April 1, after a three years’ pastor, 


ate. 
Dismissions 


HARRIS, CLARENCE J., Crown Point, N. Y., to enter 
upon his duties in the theological department of 
Demorest College, Atlanta, Ga. A purse of $100 
was presented him on his departure from Crown 


Point. 
Churches Organized 


ARMOURDALE, KANSAS CITY, KAN., rec. 3 Jan. 

BRULE, NEB., reorganized. 

CLARK, COL., ELK RIVER Cu., 6 Jan., 10 members, 
Rev. 8. A. Pettit, pastor. 

CuRTIS, OKL., 6 Jan., 9 members. 

KEYSTONE, NEB. F 

Stated Supplies 

Cook, Ezra A., Chicago Sem., at Algonquin, Ii, 
for one year. 

KING, MILTON, Menoken, N. D., at Glen Ullin for 
the winter. 

Wvart, CHAS., Steamboat Rock, Io., at Park Rap- 
ids and Akeley, Minn., for three months, with a 
view to permanency. 


Personals 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES A., Center Ch., Torrington, 
Ct., is to take a three months’ rest by the advice 
of his physicians. 

CHANDLER, EDWARD H., who completed work at 
Wellesley, Mass., Dec. 30, has been appointed 
secretary of the Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 

DECKER, FRANCIS H., and wife, Westerly, R. I., 
celebrated their silver wedding anniversary on 
New Year’s eve. 

FARNSWORTH, LYNN Y., Bangor Sem., 1900, is the 
only clergyman reported in the new Maine legis- 
lature. 

HARRIS, ROBERT N., on closing his labors at Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., was presented with $250 in gold. 

LEE, MIRIAM, lady principal of Weiser Academy, 
Idaho, is in the East in the interest of the school. 

MANNING, FREDERICK W., recently of Marshfield, 
Mass., has removed to Andover. 


American BoardPersonals __ 

BLISS, E. L., ™. D., of the Foochow Mission, sailed 
from San Francisco Dec. 22, to rejoin his station 
after a furlough in the United States. - 

LE Koy, ALBERT E., a graduate of Wabash College 
and now a Senior. in Oberlin Seminary, has re- 
ceived appointment to the Eastern Turkey Mis- 
sion. 

CLARKE, RHODA A., fiancée of Mr. Le Roy, a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College and a resident of Oberlin, 
has received appointment to the Eastern Turkey 
Mission. : 

SMITH, EDWARD H., a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, and now in the Senior Class at Hartford 
Seminary, has received appointment to the Foo- 
chow Mission. : 

THOMAS, GRACE W., the fiancée of Mr. Smith, a 
teacher in the kindergarten for the blind at Ja- 
maica Plain, has received appointment to the 
Foochow Mission. 

WALKER, JOSEPHINE C., sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Dec. 22 for the Foochow Mission. Miss 
Walker has been recently appointed to this mis- 
sion and is the daughter of Rev. J. E. Walker of 
the Shaowu station. 

WHITNEY, HENRY T., and wife, and CHITTENDEN, 
CAROLINE E., all of the Foochow Mission, sailed 
from San Francisco Jan. 8 to rejoin their station. 


December Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. 








1899 1900 
Donations, $54,086.10 $54,705.20 
Donations for the debt, 336.50 e 
Legacies, 3,474.24 13,822.65 
$57,896.84 #68,532.03 
4 mos. 1899 4 mos. 1900 
Donation #141, hy 59 $136,613.53 
Donations’ for the debt, 522.58 719.00 
Legacies, 50,736.20 32,698.34 
$192,406.37 $170,030.87 


Decrease in donations, $4,534.06; decrease in 
legacies, $18,037.86; net decrease, $22,375.50. 


Church Happenings 

Boston, MA88., Boylston.—The Young Men’s Ly- 
ceum challenged the young men of Central Church 
to a debate on the Nicaraguan Canal question and 
vanquished them before a large audience. Hon. 
S. B. Capen presided. A legacy of $1,200 from 
Mrs. C. H. Cummings leaves the church free of 
debt. 

BosTon, MASss., Park Street has voted to use in- 
dividual communion cups. 

CARSON, KAN., which has been supplied for the 
past two years by Prin. L. E. Tupper of Hiawatha 
Academy, will henceforth be yoked with the 
chureh in Powhattan, these making a self-sup- 








Millions 
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porting charge. Rev. J. W. Cowan is the joint 
pastor, ° eN’ 


Cor4, KAN.,-organized with 11 members in a dug: 
out, recently celebrated:its 25th anniversary, with 
addresses by Supt. L. P. Broad and his wife, with 
others. 

FRANKLIN, Mass.—A Y. M. C. A. has been organ- 
ized in the town with over 100 members and com- 
fortable rooms, largely through the instrumentality 
of the pastor and his people. The churchhas as- 
sumed the care of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons’s grave 
in the town cemetery. A friend will furnish a 
weekly calendar for the church at his own 
expense for the year 1901, The membership roll 
is being revised, the first time in many years. 

KANSAS CITy, Mo., First.—A Men’s Union of 
80 members has been organized to work for the 
moral good of the city. Its first effort is in be- 
half of neglected boys. 

MEDFIELD, MAss.— Individual communion cups 
were used for the first time Jan. 6. 

MIDDLEFIELD, MAss.—There has been subscribed 
for the new church, to take the place of the one 


Continued on page 113. 


Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic that 
he feels as if his joints were being dislocated ° 
He knows that his sufferings are very much 
like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will perma- 
nently cure his disease, 

That, according to thousands of grateful testi- 
monials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the blood 
on which the disease depends, completely 
eliminates it, and strengthens the system 
against its return. Try Hood’s. 

















Over 
100 
Styles 


When you buy a 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made. Let us con- 
vince you that this is true. Made for 
oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our free catalogue. Address, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Bteel ea Any Church and 
The C. 8S. BELL co." Hil ome .. 


i io anewe oN 1826. 
BEEMPEDY 0 06,1245) 
N.Y. UBELL- 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES 
Oneureh Chi: and Peals of Best 
Bells, mes 


BUCKEYE Litas FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O 
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GREEN AND GOLD 

















A new bedstead looms up on the 1901 ho- 


tizon. It is so beautiful that we believe it 
will retire the brass bedsteads in many Bos- 
ton houses. 


It has a “pattern” frame in moss green 


SS and gold, the ornaments being fashioned with 








flowing lines, suggesting the swirl of the sea. 
The chills are extra large—twice the size of 
the rosettes of a brass bed. It has the exten- 
sion foot and twin castors. 


We have placed seven patterns of these 


new bedsteads on our floors, and they are at- 


tracting much attention by their five coats of baked enamel and gold-leaf decoration. 
We have them in all sizes. They are more artistic than brass and cost only half as 


much. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 





48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Continued from page 112.) 


Record of the Week 
purned last summer, about $5,000, ineluding in- 
surance. Work will probably begin in the-early 
spring. ' tes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Park Avenue observed Jan. ° 


6 as “Decision Sunday” in the Bible School. 
About 100 signed cards indicating their intention 
to live the Christian life and about 75 signified 
their desire to confess Christ and join the church. 

NEw YorK, N. Y., Trinity.—Members of the pas- 
tor’s staff, under his leadership, have founded the 
Bronx Public Library and Institute. The library 
was opened informally last week for free public 
use. The chureh has recently paid a debt of 
$824 which rested on the organ and hymn-books. 

St. ALBANS, VT., has voted to substitute a four 
o'clock vesper service, with special music and 
short sermon, for the usual Sunday evening meet- 
ing. 

SHENANDOAH, Io., utilized the presence of its 
young people who had returned for the holiday 
vacation by devoting a service to reports from 
them of religious work in their places of sojourn. 

TOLEDO, Io., dedicated a pipe organ with a concert 
Jan. 4, 

ToULON, ILL., has rededicated its edifice, enlarged 
and renovated at a cost of $3,800, which was 
fully met. With the aid of a commodious addition 
room is provided for large audiences and all de- 
partments of work. 

WARDNER, IDAHO.—Rev. Jonathan Edwards has 
opened a reading-room in his church in order to 
counteract the influence of the 20 saloons run- 
ning day and night. 

WINDSOR, VT., has received $1,500 from Mr. B. F. 
Blood, an old-time resident, now of Waltham. 

WINOOSKI, VT., will receive $5,000 from the will 
of Mrs. Julia A. Gibson, a former resident. 


Continued on page 115. 





Printed Points 
What Sunday Calendars Say 


If we should undertake to describe all the excel- 
lent methods adopted by the wide-awake pastors of 
our churches through which to call the attention of 
their people to this paper, an entire page of View 
Points would not suffice to contain them. 

Today we have selected a single plan, the use of 
the Sunday Calendar, and we let it present its own 
Printed Views. 

‘*Do you take a church paper? Here are a list 
of our best papers: (1) The Congregationalist.’’— 
Illinois. 

‘‘ This is a most favorable opportunity to secure 
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Deaths 


CARSON—In Pelham Manor, N, Y., Jan, 12, in the.nine- 
teenth year of his age, David Hale, only surviving son 
of David I. and Jeannie R. Carson; grandson of the 
late John N. Stickney of Rockville, Ct. 

PACKARD—In Portland, Me., Jan. 5, Julia A., widow 
of Otis Packard, formeriy of Boston, in the eighty- 
eighth year of her age. 

SARGENT—In Newburyport, Jan. 9, after a short ill- 
ness, Margaret (:., widow of Moses H. Sargent, aged 
75 yrs., 4 mos. 


SKINNER—In Blue Rapids, Kan., Jan. 8, Rev. Edward 
Skinner, aged 63 yrs. 


HE plague of lamps is 
the breaking of chim- 





neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 


trade-mark. 


““ ” 
EDWIN L. ROLLINS pearled —a 


Died at Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 27, 1900, oudesnly” 
Edwin L. Rollins. He was born at Peterboro, N. ¥. 
Nov. 29, 1837. For many years he had been engaged in 
active business in Boston, but in 1894 the state of his 
health forced him to retire. The following year he 
— traveling abroad and since his return resided at 

ellesiey. In his later years he had sought earnestly 
the inward spiritual life, which made itself manifest to 
all who knew him in upright character and in quiet yet 
firm Christian purpose. The re truth of the gospel 
was the sure basis of his faith and hope. H 
alert and well informed in affairs of interest and of a 
—— and attractive manner, winning to himself multi- 
tudes of friends, who will long remember bis forceful 
personality and his helpful kindness. Though the 
roaenet of his family, he leaves two sisters and a 
brother, to whom the sympathy of his church and town 
and many business acquaintances goes out in their sud- 
den bereavement. I 





Cylinder tops 


are etched in the glass — 


‘““MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index”? describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 
Delicate Dessert 


Fruit served with Ramona or Athena Sugar Wafers 
makes a dessett as tempting and tasteful as the most 
elaborately prepared puddings or custards. The novelty 
of these delicious wafers adds an additional charm— 
nothing more pleasing can be placed before the guest. 


RAMONA ~ ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


differ in flavor and taste from any other product 
of the fancy baker’s skill. Ramona has chocolate- 
cream filling, Athena is flavored with a lemon 






















Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 

















one of our ablest religious weeklies and our own 
denominational paper of the East.’’—Massachu- | 
setts. | 

‘‘Every Congregational family should have a | 
Congregational paper. Put first the paper which | 
concerns itself with the denominational business 
which concerns you. For us THE paper is The 
Congregationalist.’’—Vermont. 

‘* There is no better paper for the home than The 
Congregationalist. Those who begin to take it will 
continue to take it. In planning for next year, why 
not try The Congregationalist ? ’’—Massachusetts. 

‘* There ought to be several new subscribers, for 
the paper has greatly increased its worth of late.’’ 
—Rhode Island. 

‘*Do you take The Congregationalist ? It is cer- 
tainly one of the best religious papers in the coun- 
try. The monthly ‘New World’ number is alone 
worth the year’s subscription.’’—Massachusetts. 

‘This excellent paper was never more valuable 
for the members of Congregational families.’’— 
Connecticut. 


Pastors who write these words know that they 
are serving the interests of their churches when 
the reading of a first grade, New Century, religious 
paper is urged. 

Every parishioner who follows such pastoral ad- 
vice becomes equipped for Twentieth Century church 
work. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








BROWNS tosses 








HANDBOOK 


-- FOR ... 


1901 


NOW READY 


CONTAINS 
PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churches. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 
Lives of the Patriarchs. 
ese Bible readi are led by the editor who arranged last year's series, which proved so popular 
with the constituency of The Congregationalist. Inasmuch as the readings this year are keyed to the central 
theme of Ghrist in the Bible, they will be specially valuable in connection with the International Sunday 
school lessons for 1901. 
RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. Latest statistics with interest- 
ing analyses of Congregational strength throughout the country. 1900 in Retrospect. A careful 
summary of the year’s events from a denominational and religious standpoint. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


~ Each subscriber of this paper may receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this office a 
postal card request wit ll address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ARPETS prices. 658 rarnincien ST: 


JOHN H.PrRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
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The Business Outlook 


More activity in certain lines of trade is to 
be noted the past week, although general busi- 
ness is still of a between seasons character. 
The best reports are coming from the iron and 
steel, lumber, leather and drug trades, and an 
enlargement of the wholesale distributive 
trade for spring account is noted in the South 
and Central West, and the dry goods spring 
trade is just opening up and a heavy shipping 
movement on orders is now proceeding at the 
West. In this market large wool sales are re- 
ported, but weather conditions have not been 
favorable in this section with general business 
as a whole, although the weather has been 
such as to stimulate the retail demand for 
shoes and rubber goods. Collections through- 
out the country, especially in the Western 
and Southern points, where they are apt to be 
poor, are reported to be very good. The enor- 
mous volume of bank clearings from week to 
week calls for some notice. Last week they 
far exceeded all previous weeks. The money 
market continues to show an increasing ten- 
dency towards ease, and railroad earnings 
continue very large, the reports as to earnings 
for the last month of 1900 indicating that the 
railroads as a whole have been doing about 
the largest business in their history. The en- 
tire business situation throughout the land 
can be summarized in the short phrase that 
‘confidence is widespread.” 

As regards the iron and steel trade an in- 
crease in demand is noted for Bessemer pig iron, 
billets and plates; somewhat lower prices are 
noted in copper and tin, due to the break in 
both these metals in London. Raw cotton has 
sold off, owing to the large receipts and to 
liquidation on the part of discouraged bull in- 
terests. The jobbing business in shoes is 
somewhat quieter, but is very good at retail; 
leather, on the other hand, is active in the 
East and West and hides are firmer in price; 
lumber is moving well at wholesale. 

The sp. culative situation has not changed 
to any great extent since our last report; the 
bull fever is still on and the speculative tide 
is running high. Last week there were two 
or three days of reaction, but in spite of vig- 
orous attempts to get prices down very little 
success was met with, consequently those 
who had turned bears on the market merely 
for a turn were obliged to again take the bull 
side and buy back the stocks they had sold 
for short account. On the Boston Stock Ex- 
change all is quietness and apathy. It is one 
of the inexplicable features of the present 
speculative furore throughout the other parts 
of the country that we should be in this som- 
nolent state here. 





A Well-earned Victory 


Two years ago Doane College undertook to 
raise about $128,000 before the close of the 
century. This was needed to pay running 
expenses for two years ($36,000), to discharge 
a debt of about $11,800, and to increase the en- 
dowment from about $70,000 to $150,000. The 
amount actually raised has been over $138,000. 
But more than $68,000 of this comes from an 
arrangement with the heirs and trustees of 
the Doane estate, whereby that sum is ac- 
cepted now instead of a larger one—$100,000 
or more—which otherwise would be paid to 
the college when the youngest grandchild 
comes of age. This successful outcome of its 
financial campaign puts the college on a better 
footing than before, though it is partially off- 
set by the decline in the rate of interest re- 
ceived on invested funds. 

The labors of the committee on endowment, 
Rey. H. A. French, Messrs. John Doane and 








If You are Tired 


Use Horsferd’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value to me.” 





F. H. Chickering, have been earnest and un- 
tiring in this campaign and both they and the 
churches and individuals contributing deserve 
hearty congratulations on the happy outcome. 





Home Missionary Fund 


TWO LETTERS REPRESENTING MANY OTHERS 


I have welcomed its coming every week and have prized 
it ver} highly. I know it has done me and others t 
pe . The first aac: for —_ ge be which 


isa 
ablet to ei od it nis Fear. 
will be exceed: fo if an" tan an put me on the 
Home Vaan i s' INNESOTA. 


Through The Congreg: enete geet thoughts have been 
ven to me without fnone without price. I have 
ied them on to others and they have been 
benefi No man can tell the influence of the Mission- 
ary Fund that sends The C Congregutionalist to workers in 
the Master’s vineyard. I would gladly pay | 8. 4 if I 
could. I are ~ a ‘ed it so long that I can hardly ex- 
pect to get i 


J howe hy 
pre. ‘™. M. Prouty, Spencer, Mass........ ‘ 
saan Conntal t alls, RE ........ f 
hough Edwin D. Keloge, Orange, Mass... 9.25 
Brattleboro, Vt .00 
eae Andover, Mass. . ........ ‘2500 
E. E. coeetes North 4 Amherst, Mass..... 2.00 
A a rriend i BS eer 
S.E E. Holt North Andover Depot, Mass.. 2.00 
D.F , Portsmo ~_ _  ae 
T., Potens uth, N. H.............. oes 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Whitinsville, Mass......... 
Mrs. H. A. Mansfield, Newton, Mass. ........ 2. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


as rv MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 21, 


Mood to AND PILGRIM BRANCH a. B.M. Quarterly 
meeting, Campello, Jan. 22, 10 a. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF sos FOUNDING OF 
THE C. E. Society, Portland, Me., Jan. 31-Feb. 3. 


CONFERENCE IN THE INTERESTS OF FEDERATIVE AC- 
TION AMONG CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Second annual session, Philadelphia, Feb. 5. Further 
information from Rev. E. B Sanford, hipees "Ob 
National Committee on Federatio 
Bible House, New York, N. ¥. 








Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The ttonalist may order ene 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 

Atiantic MOnthly............cccecccececceeseeeseoees 


The Century Magazine. 
8t. Nicholas............ 
Seer 











EASY CURE 


What will you say to a 
cream that makes you digest 
your food so well that you 
lose your weakness and pain? 

It is Scott's emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. 

Turns common food into 


nerve and bone and muscle 


and fat. 


We'll send you alittle to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


ARE YOU 
OUT OF PAPER? 


» YOU CAN BE SUITED AT 


WARD’S 


STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
(Over 300 varieties. 1I5c to $1.00 per pound.) 
Sample Book sent on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
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J JERSEY GEM 


4 





— 


Pe REEPS THE 
vw SKIN 
a SOFT 2-0 SMOOTH . 


It has that CREAMY feeling so delight~ 
ful to all those who have delicate skins. 


A Single Turn 


gives enough soap to thoroughly wash the hands. 
PREPARED WITH TWO PERFUMES 


HAWTHORN =~ VIOLET 


(The Original Perfume) (A New Perfume) 
Sample Cake mailed 2c.; Full Sized C ake, 15c. 





Address Department G, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury - 








Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has pr duced. By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginnin of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in_ bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities, 

Give this new oil a trial. A k for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Novice the daie in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal E Embrocation. 


The creneaaes ane eee Reostee Cure without 
internal medicin Lone rs, EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale 4 


E. Fougera & Co., 36 North William St., N. ¥ 








Sas 


Ladd loSednblerlanbaptols 5 RARAAR 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE) 


diff t designs, all steel and cheap 
= ‘han oad fence. fay tm ices to Churches 
eteries, Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. 


co., 
43) RORTH OT. KOKOMO, IND. ¥. 8. & 


Py; rg ocrccae i 
icenee Prairie State lacubater Ce. 7 
[PREMIUMS Hemer City, Ps. 











aerrsine YOuNG Ld can make pee per 
m orpeness. Permanen' Experi 
unnecessary. rite quick for 


CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 















































‘fContinued from page 113.) 
Accessions to the Churches 
Conf. Tots Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS 
Hilton, — 13 Central, 1 6 
Lofty, 6 24 44 
CALIFORNIA ; 
Avalon. 5 6 713 
Black Diamond, 4 11 15 22 
Los Angeles, East, 5 15 ve 
First, 8 17 © 
oakland, First, 7 26 MICHIGAN 
San Francisco, Beth- Bedford, 23 25 
any, 3 65 Chelsea, 11 15 
Richmond, 3 3 Clinton, — 3 
rd, 3 7 Detroit, Boulevard, — 3 
San Mateo, 2 9 out ‘ 11 
Oo rand Ledge, 3 9 
; eras ied Grand Rapids, First, — 4 
Collbran — 15 Smith Memorial, 3 
Dead; armon, 3 % Lans ye uerim 16 16 
Newcastle, ~—no nat, 
. MINNESOTA 
« ONMBOTICN T Detroit, 465 
Danbury. First, — 5 Etk River 4 4 
Danielson, 2 1” Litue Falls, 6 8 
Hampton, — “4 Minneapolis,Lyndale, 2 11 
Hartford, Farming- Fifth Ave., 9 13 
ton Ave., 18 27 Forest Heights, — 4 
Park. 4 9 Fremont Ave., — 9 
Munroe, — Lowry Hill, 6 8 
Seymour, 10 14 Park Ave., 9 15 
South Maachester, Piigrim, 4 5 
Swedish, — 18 Plymouth, 3.69 
GEORGIA i” 3 14 
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Dubuque, Summit, — 16 Gloversville, 10 10 
ima, 11 14 NewYork,Immanuel,— 77 
Sioux Rapids, 3 3 South Hartford, 3 9 
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Council Grove, = SF Sopts Saker 
Junction City. — 4, Curry Schoolhouse, — 9% 
Kansas City, First, — 9 May ville, > 19 
Chelsea Place, —- 9 OHIO 
Cleaver Park, — 29 Chardon, — il 
Lawrence, Plymouth,9 20 Madison, 2 4 
Nickerson, 5 13 Nelson, 6 9 
Westmoreland, 4 6 Niles, — 30 
nunvobat r OKLAHOMA 
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“tibet — 11 Gage. — 19 
Newport, 7 Hennessey, Fae 
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Beneme, Hammondst., : : Mound Center, wee 
Hoult on, 5 5 , Mount Carmel, — 26 
Forgand, Williston, 14 15 OREGON 
ion, — 7 Eugene — 10 
Yarmouth, 6 6 Portland, First, — 4 
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Brookline, Leyden, — 3 Suringfeld or 
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Vermont 


(Continued from page 109.1 


manners and character. The indefatigable 
leader understands her liberty to call upon 
clergymen at three points to assist her. 

Rev. Warren Morse at the Center is experi- 
menting with his Sunday evening service. 
Heis fortunate in having at hand a few teach- 
ers and others well known in literary circles. 
These at his request have presented papers, 
in lieu of the pastor’s preaching, on themes 
suggestive of local opportunity. Here are 
some of them: Looking Backward, Forward, 
Outward, Inward, Upward—all considered 
from the view point of the old church. At- 
tendance has increased and a quickened de- 
votional spirit is manifest. C. RB. 8. 





A Fruitful Service 


The resignation of Dr. Ss. N. Jackson as 
pastor at Barre, to take effect at the comple- 
tion of his sixth year of service the last of the 
present month, closes a pastorate of more 
than ordinary fruitfulness and leaves vacant 
one of the most important pulpits in the state. 
During his ministry progress has been con- 
tinuousand rapid. Theerection of a parsonage 
at a cost of $4,000, the liquidation of a $3,000 
debt which had long troubled the church, the 
installation ef a three-manual pipe organ, & 
successful centennial celebration and the pub- 
lication of a revised church manual are among 
tangible evidences of his leadership. Two 
hundred and twenty-five new members have 
been rec-ived, a net increase of 123, and the 
benevolences and every branch of church 
work show corresponding progress. Dr. Jack- 
son, accompanied by his wife and their son, 
Rev. W. Parkyn Jackson, will spend the next 
few months in Europe and the Orient, sailing 
from New York Jan. 31. His clerical brethren 
and all who know his worth and work ear- 
nestly hope that the doctor, after a season of 
needed rest, will return to ministerial service 
in Vermont. BE. T. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 113. 


Lost 


Temper, Leisure.and 
Energy by the 
housekeeper who 
neglected to use 














GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 




















know what 
you’re planting 
when you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you 

buy cheap seeds you can't 
besure. Take no chances — 
get Ferry’s. Dealers every- 
where sell them. Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
mailed free. 









D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Mich. 
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ALTHY BAB 
HEALTHY BABIES 


BORDENS 








$82" BABIES AS2exs 
L, Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 
[a 
? AR ALYS iS Lopomoter Atari sclod. Ber 
cialistsamazed at recovery of 


patients thought inc wable, by 
r. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 


rite me about your case. Advice and proof of cures free. 


DR. CHASE, 224N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by_the MASSACHUSETTS HOME Missionary SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre ational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; 1ife membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, reasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 

he West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston oftice, 
615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 

. D.. Secretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIBTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congreg™ 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utahand New Mexico. 5S. F- 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, il 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CuurcH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Samuel ©. Darling, Ppres.; ©. E. Kelsey, fTreas.: J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., # Milk St., Bost -n. 

BoARD OF MINISTERIAL Aib, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a Bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States ” (a bod corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State o Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 
Relief, as provided in the resolutioas of the National 
Council of the Congregation | Churches of the lt nited 
States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sur- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
yulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House. Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SociETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.. President ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow. Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Con regational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’® FRIEND SociETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congre; tional House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life mem rebip — Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas., “The Warren,” Roxbury. 
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RAYMOND & 12 
WHITCOMB'’S eek thes: 
TOURS. Tours 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


to the Old World, 

sailing from New 
York March 23, April 27,30, May 28, June 11, July 
9, 30, September 24. by the North German Lloyd Line, 
including Italy, the Riviera, : 


Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, the North Cape, and 


Land of the Midnight Sun, 

Holland, France, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, etc.” 
Visits to the most famous cities, art centers, and points of 
picturesque interest. Parties limited in number. 


Around the World, going West August 19, going 
East January 18, 1902. 


Mediterranean Voyage and Oriental Lands Tour, 
January 18, 1902. 


Send for circulars with Special Tourist Map of Europe. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 


296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo! Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


To “‘The Hand That Rooks The Cradle” 


The diet of the mother is of vital import- 
ance to the welfare of the child. 
aker Oats is the ideal mother’s food. 

o other food contains so h a percent- 
age of the necessary nutritious factors—pro- 
tein, fat and phosphoric acid. No other food 
is so perfectl balanced to meet the needs of 
both the mother and the child. 


The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from Qeebes Oats; 
sides this daily use clever housekeepers have learned that: rT Oats 
makes wholesome and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. 
At Grocers’ in 2-lb. 
hundreds of 


Our Cereal Cook Book, edi culinary experts, gives 
delightful innovations ane varies sodeee rite for if We send it free. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Do you think any story paper for your 
children could be better than a 


Bible Story Paper? 


Children as well as older people are far too ignorant of . 


common Bible facts and incidents. Such knowledge is 
necessary to a proper understanding of current literature 
even, not to put it on higher ground, and at no time can 


such knowledge be so easily and pleasantly imparted as in” 


childhood. 


The Little Pilgrim 


is a Bible Story Paper. It is published weekly. Each 
number tells a new Bible story in an attractive way that 
children will like and which will awaken their interest and 
prevent their childish misapprehensions. Each story is 
handsomely illustrated and has a few easy questions. 

Mothers will like to read these Little Pilgrim stories 
to their children, and children who are old enough will de- 
light to read them too. : 

It costs only 25 cents a year singly. 
To Sunday schools only 5 cents per quarter. 

Samples free, and enough copies to supply the Prim- 
ary Department of any school sent for one Sunday free of 
cost. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago . 





American Anthology 


BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


Large crown octavo, ‘handsomely printed and bound. 
Price $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 


HARVARD MONTHLY 
“Mr. Stedman has rendered a service to students of Amer- 
ican literature which it is impossible to estimate too highly. 
There remains only to praise the exquisite tact and delicacy with 
which Mr. Stedman has made his selections.” 


THE BOOKIIAN, NEW YORK 
“This book is the last of a set which, taken as a whole, forms 
a@ most comprehensive survey of the poetic activity of the English- 
speaking peoples during the space of the past hundred years.” 


The “set”? here referred to comprises : 


$3.00 
$2.50 
$2.25 
$2.25 


An American Anthology . 
A Victorian Anthology > 
Poets of America. j - 
Victorian Poets . . . 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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